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Aotes. 
PRECEDENCY OF BISHOPS’ WIVES. 


The exclusion of the Wives of Bishops from any de- 
fined precedence in the social order of Society, has been 
at various periods subject to remarks and complaints, 
which in some respects have been considered not alto- 
gether unfounded. 

The accompanying letter, written many years since, 
though not publicly avowed, was said to be from the pen 
of a very eminent Prelate, and as showing his views and 
arguments upon the subject, may be worthy of preserva- 
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— Words used in different | 





tion ina page of “ N. & Q.,” as affording all the argu- 
ments which could be offered in favour of the exercise of 
the Grace of the Crown which the writer was anxious to 
obtain ; and which went so far as to suggest the form of 
an Order, by which he might accomplish the object under 
royal authority. 

In suggesting the rank of daughters of Barons for their 
Wives, it is singular that the style and title proposed was 
that of Earls’ daughters. X. Y. Z. 

It is said (vide Blackstone, bk. I. c. ii. ed. 14), that 
“the Bishops are not in strictness held to be Peers 
of the Realm, but only Lords of Parliament,” and 
(vide Brydson’s View of Heraldry, that “ the 
maxims of the municipal Law in contradistinction 
to that of Chivalry, ascribes Nobility of Blood to | 
none but the Peerage (or Temporal Lords) only,” | 
and that, “hence it results that the Spiritual 
Lords are not Barons by tenure or otherwise, in | 
the same sense wherein the Peers or Secular | 
Lords are, else their Wives and families would | 


| certainly share in their honors, though they be 


not transmissible by inheritance.” But this state- 
ment is by no means an explanation of the ground 
for the custom which has hitherto prevailed re- 
specting Bishop’s Wives, but merely an ingenious 
supposition to account for it. It cannot, when 
compared with the principles, or fact, upon which 
the Temporal Rights of the Spiritual Lords are 


Founded, be made to apply to the case in point; 
and the real origin of the custom is to be found i 


a combination of circumstances which History very 
fully displays. 

It is certain (vide Blackstone, bk. 1. ¢. ii. p. 156, 
ed. 14) — 


“ The Archbishops and Bishops hold or are supposed 
to hold, certain antient Baronies under the King, for Wil- 
liam the Conqueror thought proper to change the Spiritual 
tenure of frank-almoigne or free-alms, under which the 
Bishops held their lands under the Saxon government, 


| into the Feudal.or Norman tenure by Barony, which sub- 


jected their estates to all civil charges and assessments 


| from which they were before exempt, and in right of Suc- 


cession to those Baronies which were unalienable from their 
respective dignities, the Bishops and Abbots were allowed 
their Seat in the House of Lords.” 

“ Baronies (vide Brydson) were formerly ¢er- 
ritorial, but have long become merely personal,” 
Thus it appears that the Bishops sit in the House 
of Peers not in right of their Bishoprics or Spirit- 
ualities (which give their place in Convocation), 
but in right of the Temporal Baronies annexed to 
the Bishoprics, whence is derived their title of 
Spiritual Lords—and this is further proved, by all 
the Writs of Summons — by their title of Baron, 
Viscount, or Earl, according to the title attached 
to each See—by the Ceremonies of Investiture of 
Temporalities— and by the title of Lordship being 
given constantly to the Bishops, and not only when 
in the House of Parliament. It is therefore evi- 
dent that their Dignity is personal and not merely 
Official, like that of the Judges in the Courts of 
Law. “Bishops are comprehended under the 
denomination of Nobility, and enjoy the privileges 
common to all Peers.” (Vide Porney, Blackstone, 
Clarendon, Hume, &c.) And although it be al- 
lowed that the Spiritual Lords hold their dignities 
by a “Tenure in some sense different” from the 
Temporal Lords, it cannot be proved that this 
difference affects the point of right in question. 
The Temporal Lords receive the Right of Succes- 
ston upon theircreation, which ennobles their blood, 
and transmits their honors to their posterity, be- 


| cause theirs are only personal; but the Spiritual 


Lords cannot receive this Right of Succession be- 
cause their temporal dignity is unalienably at- 
tached to the Bishopric, and therefore their blood 
is not ennobled. And it is for this reason they 
are not “ in strictness Peers (Pares) of the Realm,” 
viz. because they do not possess this right i 
common with all other Peers; but in all other 
respects it is certain “ they enjoy the privileges 
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common to all Peers.’ It may be further ob- 
served, in answer to the supposition that Bishops 
sit in the House of Lords as Lords of Parliament 
in their Ecclesiastical character, that this is true 
only in so far as their Ecclesiastical office enables 
them to hold the Barony annexed to the Bishopric 
(in token of which Bishops vote in their Episcopal 
robes, not in their Baronial robes) ; but it is clearly 
the Barony only which gives them their Temporal 
rank, 

“ When the Parliament (vide Burnet’s Hist. of the 
Reformation, Part ii. Book 1. p. 47) was divided into two 
Houses, then the Clergy made likewise a Body of their 
own, and sate in Convocation, which was the third Estate. 
But the Bishops, having a double capacity, the one of Eec- 
clesiastical Prelature, the other of being the King’s Barons, 
they had a Right to sit with the Lords as a part of their 
Estate, as well as in Convocation.” 





Bishops are indeed Barons in a twofold manner, 
viz., Feudal, in regard of lands as Baronies an- 
nexed to their Bishoprics; and by Writ, as being 
summoned by Writ to Parliament. That the 


Barony alone gives Bishops their Temporal rank | 
is clear, because Temporal rank cannot be derived | 


from Ecclesiastical Office. It cannot be a part of 
it—it must be distinct from i‘, though connected 
with it by the authority of the Sovereign. In its 
Origin, and traced from its origin, it will be found 
to be in nothing different from the Baronies of 
the Secular Lords, except the right of descent, 
from the cause above mentioned — (even the now 
commonly supposed mark of inferiority of Bishops 
not sitting in Judgment as Peers in all cases, 
originated in a claim of Privilege.) This Barony 
therefore must, and i fact does, give Personal 
Rank. 

The point of Personal Rank being ascertained, 
it follows consequently, that the Wives of Bishops 
have a right to share in their dignity as Barons, 
since it is @ maxim in Law and in Heraldry that 
“ all Wives participate in the Rank of the Hus- 
band, either Feentl or Hereditary.” 

“ By Marriage (vide Blackstone, bk.1. c. xv.), the Hus- 
band and Wife are one person in Law..... upon this 
—<— depend almost all the legal rights, duties, and 
disabilities that either of them acquire by Marriage... .. 
married women and widows are entitled to the same rank 
among each other, as their husbands would respectively 


have borne among themselves, except such rank is merely | 


professional or official.” 


And to make the case yet stronger, it may be 
observed, that the Wives of Judges and of Privy 
Counsellors (an Office held only during Pleasure), 
take place of the Wives of Baronets. *‘ The Wives 
of Privy Counsellors, Judges, &c. are to take the 
same place their husbands do” (Vide Porney’s 
Elements of Heraldry), which rule must include 
the Wives of Bishops, even if Bishops were only 
Lords of Parliament, since there is no-where any 
exception in their disfavor. The rank of Privy 


Counsellors’ Wives has indeed been recently ac- | 


| knowledged in a very remarkable manner. At 
the Marriage of the Prince of Weles, the Wives of 
Privy Counsellors were admitted to the Royal 
Presence, while Bishops’ Wives, though the Wives 
of Peers of the Realm, were excluded—a circum- 
stance very generally considered as a striking 
indignity to the Bishops themselves, as well as a 
glaring proof of the im ——* of the — 
situation of their Wives.* Jt was expected that this 
| opportunity would be taken to raise the Wives of 
Bishops to their proper station in society ; and i 
has been said that the difficulty of fixing the place 
of Archbishop's Wives prevented it. But this sup- 
| posed difficulty will be entirely removed by re- 
curring to the foundation of the claim of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops to Temporal rank, and to the 
causes which have hitherto operated against the 
| acknowledgment of the Right of their Wives to 
share that rank. Thence it will appear evident 
that in strictness the Wives of Archbishops can 
only rank as the Wives of Barons. The right to 
personal rank as Barons, Bishops and Archbishops 
equally possess, in virtue of original grant and by 
| the laws of the realm; but precedence among the 
| Peers (originally Lords alike) is determined solely 
by the King’s pleasure. When, therefore, King 
Henry VIII. assigned to the Archbishops their 
high ser in the Table of Precedence, it must be 
considered as a mark of respect due to their Ec- 
clesiastical character —upon which principle the 
Spiritual Lords are named before the Secular Lords 
in all acts of state—but the marriage of Bishops 
not being allowed when the order of precedence 
| was determined, and the claim of Bishops’ Wives 
to rank being derived from the antient Baronies 
annexed to the Bishoprics by William L., it seems 
very clear that the Wives of the Archbishops are 
not entitled to the same elevation with their hus- 
| bands in the precedence granted to their Archt- 
episcopal, and therefore official character; which is 
a matter quite distinct from their right to rank as 
the Wives of Barons—a right which they also 
ssess by the laws of the realm, the marims of 
eraldry, and the courtesy of England, although it 
| has hitherto lain dormant from a combination of 
| circumstances, which shall be briefly mentioned 
| in order to account for a custom as singular as it 
| is mortifying to the persons concerned, both in its 
| origin and its consequences. At the time of the 
| Reformation the Bishops were not all agreed con- 
| cerning the important point of marriage; and 
| those Bishops who did marry, married very pri- 
| vately, and kept their wives concealed, and in a 
| sort of obscurity, in order to avoid giving offence 
| to those who, from Popish prejudices in favour of 
| celibacy, questioned the lawfulness of their mar- 
rying. Queen Elizabeth’s avowed aversion to the 








| * From this it would appear that the letter was written 
soon after April, 1795. 
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matriage of the clergy is well known. She even 
chose to consider their wives as concubines, and 


yet on one occasion she contessed the strange im- | 


propriety of their situation, though she could not 
ring herself to allow them any rank. 

Strype’s Life of Archbishop Parker, Hume, §c.) 
In the succeeding reigns the prevailing spirit of 


to effect a reconciliation of parties on the other, 
contributed alike in their turn to lower the rank 
and importance of Bishops themselves; and it 
could not therefore be possible for their wives to 
acquire any new privik 

which it seemed the common object to deny. In 
a late reign, however, rank was actually promised 
to the Wives of Bishops; but a circumstance of a 
pes and 
ormance of this promise, and a change of Court 
taking place before that impediment was removed, 
this promise was left unfulfilled. In the present 
times, various causes concur to make the acknow- 
ledgment of this right politically desirable, and 
it will be peculiarly hard if, when titles and 
honors have been so profusely distributed among 
all descriptions of people, the class of persons 
who possess a right to them should be suffered to 
remain in their present humiliating condition, 
which is now most universally confessed to be more 
strikingly improper than ever. The condition of 
Prelates’ Wives is, indeed, truly termed humili- 


ating, not only because, according to the wish and | charm lay in the latter er of the injunction ; 


design of Queen Elizabeth to throw an odium 
upon all married Bishops, it does, in fact, re- 
semble the state of “ concubinage’’ rather than 
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| Wife of the Bishop's Domestic Chaplain thus takes 
place of the Wife of the Bishop.* 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


FOLK LORE. 


ab mat c . | Caxes on Patm Sunpay.—It has been the 
Puritanism on one side, and the continual attempts | 


custom from time immemorial to mark the return 
of Palm Sunday at Hentlandchurch, Herefordshire, 
in a peculiar manner. The minister and congre- 


| gation receive from the churchwardens a cake or 


| bun, and, in former times, a cup of beer also. 
ege declaratory of rank | 


This is consumed within the church, and is sup- 
posed to imply a desire on the part of those who 


| partake of it to forgive and forget all past animosi- 


yak - rt | ties, and thus prepare themselves for the festival 
ersonal nature postponed the per- | 


of Easter. 
I should be glad to know whether these peace- 
offerings are a relic of a more general custom, and 


| whether it prevails in any other part of England. 


Hentland is memorable as the site of Dubritius’s 
College, from whence issued the opponents of Pe- 
> 


lagianism. C. J. R. 





How TO PREVENT A WoUND FROM LEAVING A 
Scar.—One of my children being badly cut on his 
forehead, a Huntingdonshire woman told his nurse 
that if she wished the wound not to leave a sear, 
she must wet it every morning with her spittle 


| before she had eaten or drunk. The force of the 


that of marriage, since the common privilege | 


enjoyed by all other wives of sharing the personal 
dignity of their husbands is withheld from them— 
but because no place being appropriated to them 
in that society in which they are necessarily led 
to live, they are thus singularly subjected, by the 
elevation of their husbands, to the awkward and 


and the woman said that she had always known it 
to be effectual when strictly carried out. 
CuTHBert BEpe. 





Tvrkish Fork Lore.—The Anatolian Turks 
will not eat the red-legged partridge, because 


| they say its legs are bloody, which arises from 


distressing situation of persons suddenly brought | 


forward into a circle, without being directed to 
their place, and involuntarily exposed, often with- 
out the protection of birth or connexions, to the 
coldness of disdain, and the impertinence of envy, 
while they are expected to support the indefinable 
dignity, of which they cannot but be conscious, of 
their undefined station—and farther, because the 
wives of physicians, surgeons, painters, drawing- 
masters, bankers, merchants, grocers, Kc. &c., are 
continually ‘nvested with titles and rank, denied 
to them, though the Wives of Pers of the Realm; 


and all the daughters of all Baronets have pre- | 


cedence, however circumstanced, though it some- 
times happens (as in an existing case *), that the 


* At Norwich the Bishop’s Chaplain’s Wife constantly 
takes her place as the daughter of a baronet above the 
Bishop’s Lady, though the Bishop himself is of a noble 
family. 





this circumstance : — A prophet had taken refuge 
in a poplar tree (Aavak in Turkish) ; and when his 

ursuers came up, the partridge pointed him out 
o calling Ka-kavak kavak ka ka kavak, Ot 
course, the version varies. 

It will be observed that this legend is, from its 
nature, peculiar to a Turkish population. It de- 
pends for its basis on the cry of the bird and the 
name of a tree. It is most likely very old, and 
brought in from Turkestan. It cannot exist among 
the allied Madyars, as the word for poplar is dif- 
ferent in that language. Hyper CLARKE. 

Smyrna, Jan. 14, 1865. 





Warts at Yorx.—I am not aware if a custom 
which exists in York, in connection with the 





* This lady was Sarah, daughter of Sir John Hinde 
Cotton, of Landwade, Bart., wife of the Rev. John Older- 
shaw, Archdeacon of Norfolk, 1797, and Chaplain to the 

Right Rev. Charles Manners Sutton, Bishop of Norwich, 
1792 to 1805, when he was translated to the see of Canter- 
bury. 
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waits, has yet appeared in your pages. For the | 
five successive Mondays preceding Christmas, a 
band of waits perambulate the principal streets; 
and after serenading the inhabitants with an air, | 
proceed to salute the heads, and sometimes the 
individual members of each house, by name. Not 
long ago I was en pension at St. Mary’s convent, | 
better known as “The Bar,” from its vicinity to | 
Micklegate Bar—one of the many grand old gates 
of the city. Being a light sleeper, and having a | 
quick ear, I was always deputed on these exciting | 
occasions to be the rouser of the seven other girls, | 
who formed the complement of our jealously 
guarded dormitory. Arrived beneath the convent | 
windows, the one air common to the nocturnal | 
entertainment was performed. This over, a sten- 
torian voice roared out : — 


“Good morning to the Lady Abbess!—Good | 





morning to the nuns!—Good morning to the | 
young ladies!—Three o’clock in the morning: a | 
fine lor otherwise] morning !—Good morning to | 
the chaplain! [his house immediately adjoined 
the convent }.—Good morning to all !—Good morn- | 
ing !—Good morning!” 
Immediately after Christmas, the waits called at 
all the houses thus honoured; and a tradition | 
existed among the girls, that half-a-crown was | 
presented on the occasion to these speculative | 

philanthropists by the Reverend Mother. 
BRUSSELLS. 





Jewish Fork Lore.—A Polish Jew once | 
gravely informed me that it was his own firm belief, | 
and that of his co-religionists, that the sun is sure 
to shine on some part of every Wednesday ; be- 
cause the sun was “created” on the fourth day of 
the week. « We ae 





| 

“Taxr a Ham or tae Doe raat Bit you.” — | 
This homeeopathic eure of the effects of excessive | 
joviality is, at least was, very well known; but I 
have never met with any account of its origin. 
This may no doubt be owing to the limited extent | 
of my reading; but I will venture to give the | 
following passage from La Gitanilla, one of Cer- | 
vantes’ Novelas : — 

“ A young man, on approaching a gipsy-camp by night, | 
was attacked and bitten by the dogs. An old gipsy 
woman undertook to cure his wounds, and her procedure 
was, ‘she took some hairs of the dogs, and fried them in 
oil, and having first washed with wine two bites he had 
in the left leg, put the hairs and oil upon them, with a 
little chewed green rosemary over them ; she then bound | 
the wounds up with clean cloths, and made the sign of | 
the cross over them,’” &c. 

The wine and oil may remind us of the para- 
ble of the good Samaritan. Tos. Kerentiry. 





Dragon tn Hererorpsuire (3" §. vii. 133, 
210.) —In addition to other answers it may be | 
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stated, that the tradition of the “Dragon” still 
lives in this neighbourhood of Mordiford in the 
name given to a deep ravine and pathway leading 
from the main road overhanging the Wye, far 
away and up into the hilly tableland and forest 
district of the “ Woolhope Valley of Elevation.” 
Serpent's Lane is well known to all here, and even 
to geologists and fern-hunters from a distance. 
The whole of this region has a special interest 
geologically and archologically. Not only are 
fossils of the Devonian and Silurian periods to be 
found, but traces of British and Roman camps and 
battle-fields still survive in the names of many 
places ; e. g. Cradock = Caractacur; Caplar Wood 
=(a camp) Ostorius Scapula ; Oyster Hill (latterly 
called Din-dor Hill = Dun-Dwr, the fort by the 
water), which commands the Wye near Hereford, 
and traces its pedigree from the same commander, 


| Ostorius; Colwall = Collis Vallum; and many 
| others. In later days Offa’s Dyke, which joins 


the Wye near Byford, west of Hereford, formed 
the limit of the Mercian kingdom. Welsh names 
consequently prevail on the south and west of this 
boundary line, Saxon on the north; but Roman 
traces appear on both sides. It should be added 
that the Dragon was the heraldic bearing of 
Wales, and it is possible that the Mordiford 
legend may represent some defeat near that place 


| in Saxon times of a local Cymric chieftain, who 
| may have still held out, like his greater chief in 


earlier days, Uther Pen Dragon, in the rough and 


| inaccessible district forming the “Silurian up- 


heaval ” of Sir Roderick Murchison, and of which 
Woolhope is the centre. zt. W. W. 
Hampton Bishop, Hereford. 


OLD AGRARIAN WORDS. 


In a Wiltshire Rent Roll of temp. Elizabeth, I 
have met with the following words and phrases, 
some of which are now obsolete, others not quite 
so. To students of words they may be interesting, 
as there are some that I do not see in our Archaic 
and Provincial Glossaries, 

Relating to land. 

“One messuage and other housing, containing in all 
six romes or feilds, and one acreman of land, and two cotes 
containing three closes of pasture.” 

“A messuage, &c., containing one stych and one acre- 
man.” [Stitch means ridge. ] 

“One messuage, and one place, and one acreman of 
land, which contain three closes and xxv acres of land.” 

“ Every of the place-holders shall fynde a maker to 
make the hey : lykewyse shall the viij aereman-holders.” 

“ Every place-holder, whereon any house is standing,” 

c. 

“ A rowlease tenement, and half yarde lands with com- 
mon for two ruther beasts.” 

“ Any tenant being a place-holder of a row-lease tene- 

f} have 
elsewhere seen “ a ruinose or rollesse tenement.” 
“ Four cotes, which contain one smyth’s forge, one close 
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of pasture called ‘The four cotage,’ and sundry other 
small parcels of ground.” 

“ One rod and one shermegold of mead.” “ Two plecke 
of void ground. “ A little pocke of meade.” “One par- 
rock of pasture.” “A corsettell of land.” “ A farundell” 
[sometimes ‘ A fardingale’) of land.” “ Half an acre and 
two hornes of land containing three rodds: of lotts in 
Westmead acre.” 

“The Lord to enter to the steanmead and vallo [ fal- 
low ] at Lammas.” 


Relating to Timber. 


“ Except to the Lord all timber trees and trees of war- 
rant.” 

“ Towards the reparacyon of their houses, the tenants 
to be allowed wyndfalls and starvelings that leave noe 
green leaves.” 

“ The tenant to take and have fryth bryars and thornes.” 


Relating to Commons. 

“ None but their feild, wherein they stynte themselves 
with sheep as they thinke most meete.” 

“ Pasture for cc sheep, four oxen, and two hallyers.” 

“ For vij ruther beasts, one horse beast and one colt 
called a hallyer.” 

“ Heyne.” 

“ Eckmead to be heyned at th’ annuncyacion of Our 
Lady, and to be cutt before Midsummer.” [To heyne 
afield” is still a phrase in constant use, meaning to close 
it up for the grass to grow. ] 


To “ Showle-cast.” 

“ To carry out once in the yere all the donge that shall 
happen to be made in the shepe-house, and also to showle- 
cast togeather one third part of the soyle upon the grange 
barton.” [To “showle cast” is of course to heap together 
with a shovel always called a “showle” by Wiltshire 
labourers. } 

“ Mow.” 


[To mow, according to modern usage, always means 
to cut with a scythe; but in the next extract it clearly 
meant, temp. Eliz., some variety of stacking, as “a barley- 
mow,” i.e. barley stacked under cover.”| “To hold for 
xxi yeres, paying yerely of rent the thirdes and tythes of 
the corne growing upon the errable land: the tenant to 
sow and dress 60 acres with wheat and 60 with barley : 
to cut down, sheafe, pooke, and rake the said thirdes and 
tenths, and when ready to be carryed, to carry for the 
Lord into hys barne or rekehey, there to be mowed or 
reaked at the choice of the Lorde.” 


Farm-house Words. 

“The south-end of the oxe-house belonging to the 
grange, containing two feilde, the old kytchen,” &c. 

“ A dwelling house containing fyve feilds, whereof two 
are newly builded.” 

“One parlour, a buttery, a whyte-house [dairy], one 
house for fearne.” 

Livery. 

Tenants to wear livery. On the back of a lease an 
agreement was written—“That the said John shall 
during his life serve the said Sir Walter and wear his 
lyvery, if the said Sir Walter will bestow his cloth upon 
hym : and also ride with the said Sir Walter upon reason- 
able warnyng, and to make hys lyving hymself at his 
own charges.” : 

Another tenant “ Shall and wyll make and weare the 
Lorde’s lyvery when yt shall please hym to geve the 
cloth to make the same, and also shall not at any tyme 
weare the lyvery of any other person without the Lorde’s 
good wyll therto fyrst had.” 





A Mortuary Fee for Pigs. 

“Every tenant shall pay to the Lord for pannage of 
piggs, for every pigge that every of them shall kill at 
slaughter time, 14.” 

“ Imphayes.” 

This is the name of a field. In a seeond parish it is 
called “ Nymph-hay.” In a modern rate-book of that 
parish it has been degraded into “ Empty field.” 





“ Far-lere.” 
“The best piece of plate, bedde, or other chattell, in 
the name of an heryott, or far-leve.” 
“ Hipple.” 
“ Two acres at the hipple of stones in Hide-field.” 


« cade 





LEEDS DIALECT. 


I have cut the following from a Leeds news- 
paper, and send it to you, as you may think it 
worth preservation in “ N. & Q.” It gives with 
much correctness the peculiar pronunciation of 
the district, and the sentiment is unobjectionable. 
The phraseology is also characteristic of the class, 
amongst whom the speaker might be expected to 
be found. In my early days I have heard ser- 
mons, by local preachers, in the same style as to 
language and utterance. And I much question 
whether pure English, as spoken by the educated 
classes, would have been understood by many of, 
those to whom such sermons were addressed. 


“ T’OWD COLLIER’S LAST WORDS. 
(Founded on a true incident.) 


“Cum in and see me agean lad, 
Sed t’Collier tul his mate ; 
Am gettin varry owd, 

An sadly aght a date. 


“ Sumhah I feel sa wake nah, 
But wunce wor strong enuf ; 
Wi’ dewin t'least it world 
Am clean knock’d aght a puff. 


“ We've hed a lot a barns—true, 
But then I luv ’em, mun ; 
An I sud find it hard 
Ta pairt wi’ even wun. 

“ They may hav kept uz poor, 
But still I'll trust an pray 
At God al bless em all 
Wen I am tane away. 


“ An then there’s t’wife—poor lass — 
It trubbles me, indeed, 
Ta think wen I am goan 
At shoo may ivver need. 


“ But then I pray agean, 
An sooin I think I hear 
A anser thro’ aboon, 

At bids me nivver fear. 


“It seems ta giv ma hoap 
At t’barns al nut neglect 
Ta lewk ta all her wants, 
An show her due respect. 
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* An then my thowts go back 
Tut bygone, happy day, 
When t’parson made us wun 
On that bright morn e May. 

“ We've trudged on hand e hand, 
Till ower t’top ut hill ; 
But I mun leave her nah, 
I feel it’s Natur’s will. 

“ Then cum an see ma agean lad, 
It glads my heart ta see 
Owd mates I’ve knawn sa long, 
Nah, wen am bahn ta dee.” 


T. B. 


Worbs USED IN DIFFERENT Senses. — It has 
been remarked, I think by Archbishop Trench, 
and is well known, that several words in the Eng- 
lish language, which were formerly used in dif- 
ferent senses, have gradually become restricted to 
one, and that the worse signification. Resentment 
and censure, the former of which was once used to 
express gratitude as well as revenge, and the latter 
an opinion generally either good or bad, are in- 
stances that occur to me. Officious is a word ge- 
nerally, I think, now used in the bad sense of 
fussy and meddlesome ; yet it could not have been 
always so, or an old parishioner of mine on her 
deathbed would not have told me that her rela- 
tives had been very officious, evidently meaning 
that they had been kind and attentive; in short, 
mindful of their duty towards her. In a letter 
from John Johnson, Esq., to Henry Liddell, Esq., 
dated Newcastle, Oct. 9, 1715, and printed in the 
Appendix to Lady Cowper’s Diary, is proof of 


another word—yviz. insinuation having once been | > : 
| recollection, the supposed commentator’s explana- 


capable of a good as well as a bad meaning : — 

“ Sir Charles Hotham’s regiment is expected here upon 
their route for Berwick, but I hope, through the insinua- 
tion [i. e. the friendly interposition] of Lord Scarborough 
to keep them here till further orders from Government.” 


E. H. A. 


Copy or St. MATTHEW WRITTEN BY BARNABAS. 
The following curious passage, in an obscure 
chronicle, will no doubt interest some of your 
readers : — ; 

“A.D. 477. Hoe tempore corpus Barnabe Apostoli, et 
Evangelium Matthwi stylo ejus scriptum ipso revelante 
reperitur.”— Hermann. Contract. Chron. ed. 1579. p. 205. 

A copy of St. Matthew written by Barnabas 
would be of inestimable value. I believe a recent 
publication professes to contain a facsimile of part 








will be read with exceeding gratification. I take 
it from the South Australian Government Gazette, 
No. 23, Adelaide, Thursday, June 2, 1864, and 
“ Published by Authority.” This number contains 
pp. 443 to 476, 4to : — 

“TO ARTISTS. 

“Notice is hereby given that the Government of Vic- 
toria has determined to offer the sum of 200/. fur the pur- 
chase of a painting or paintings, by an artist or artists 
resident in Australia, provided such painting or paintings 
possess sufficient merit to qualify it or them to compare 
favourably with the works of eminent living artists in 
Europe. Such painting or paintings to be placed in the 
Public Gallery of Art of Victoria. 

“ Every picture submitted must be painted and finished 
in oil on canvas, panel, or other suitable material, or in 
water colours. 

“ The subject of the picture is left to the judgement and 
taste of the artist.”—[&c. ] 

Epwin Rorre. 

Somers Town. 

Brsuop Heser. — Amongst the recollections of 
Bishop Heber’s early life, in the first volume of 
Mrs. Heber’s biography of her deceased husband, 
there are at p. 346 some humorous lines sent to a 


| fellow collegian (Lord Ebrington), from Birming- 


ham, where, on his way to Oxford, he had been 
kept awake throughout the night by the noisy 
revelry of a public ball heid at the Hen and 
Chickens. The fifteen Greek lines are a supposed 
Homeric fragment, with a bald translation into 
Latin, and copious notes in the old editorial style, 
and describe his then present situation. The 
whole jeu desprit is well worth turning to; but 


| the object of this communication is to “make a 


note” elucidating, on the authority of personal 


| tion of the first line : — 


of the first gospel from a MS. of the apostolic | 


period. Of course all such professions are more 
than suspicious. B. H.C. 
_ Art in Avstratta.—In these days when there 


is scarcely the person who has not a relation or 
friend at the antipodes, it becomes very interest- 


ing to watch the efforts of our Australian colony | 


to advance itself in the polite arts. By English 
artists in particular, I think the following extract 


| graduates of Brasenose. 


"A wéra* 4 ueya wévOos Soir pw tovera dvdpl. 

7.510. d80:mdpw avdpt. Quis foret ille peregrinus non 
adhue satis constat. Herculem scholiastes, Thesea alii in- 
telligunt. Non animadvertére scilicet boni interpretes de 
seipso poetam hic loqui, quem Poetam Jaspida fuiss« 
Anglo-Phenicem ipse supra demonstravi: Excurs. i. ver. 
17 hujus libri. Et tamen cl. Turnebo Moses his versilus 
annui videtur ; quam vere judicent alii. 

The few surviving contemporaries of the gooxl 
bishop may remember, Ist the fact, though per- 
haps none ever knew the wherefore, of his having 
always gone amongst his familiars in college by 
the name of Jasper; and, 2nd, that he was a most 
popular member of the Phenix, the membership 
of which club was then, and probably is still, 
sought after as a social distinction by the under- 
It may be right, for the 


| instruction of posterity, to whom it must other- 


wise be lost, to note this meaning of the pee ty 
own description of himself, as “ Jaspida Anglo- 
Pheenicem.” SEPTUAGENARIUS. 


Hazuirr’s Eprrion or Tucxer’s “ Lieut or 


| Narure.”—In a very able criticism of Tucker's 
' well-known book, in the Saturday Review for 
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Nov. 12, 1864, the reviewer speaks of the desira- 
bleness of publishing a condensed edition of that 
work, and states his conviction that such a volume 
would be both valuable and popular. He appears 
not to be aware that there is in existence an 
abridgement of Tucker by William Hazlitt, with 
a preliminary essay written with all Hazlitt’s ac- 
customed acuteness and power of abstract thought. 
The copy I possess is of the first edition (John 
Johnson, London, 1807). I am inclined to think 
no second edition was ever published. But I am 


convinced, with the Saturday Reviewer, that a | 


reprint of an abridgement of Tucker would pay 
well, and there can be none better than Hazlitt’s. 
D. Biarr. 
Melbourne. 


Great Seat or Sourn Carorra.— Without 
alfecting, avowing, or disavowing proclivities, as 


they are called, 1 may fairly at the present mo- | 


ment extract the following from the Universal 
Magazine for February, 1778 (p. 107), for the 
readers of “N. & Q.”: — 

“ February 10. 

“ The device for the Great Seal of South Carolina : — 
A palmetto tree, supported by twelve spears, which, with 
the tree, are bound together in one hand [ qu. band}, on 
which is written, ‘Quis separabit?’ On the tree are 
two shields, the one inscribed March 26, the other July 4; 
and at the foot of the palmetto an English oak fallen, its 
root above the ground and its branches lopt. 

“In the Exergue, 
*‘Mxtiorem Lapsa Locavir,’ 
1776. 

“Legend : ‘South Carolina’ immediately over the pal- 
metto, and on the opposite part of the circle, ‘ Animis ad 
fata paratis.’ 

“ Reverse :— 

“ Hope advancing over a rock, which is rugged and 
steep behind her, but smooth and of gentle ascent before. 
he way is strewed with the arms of an enemy. She holds 
a laurel4iower in her right hand, and has a view of the 
sun rising in full splendour. 

“In the Exergue, 
* Spgs.’ 
“ Legend: * Dum spiro spero.’” 
W. J. B. 


Queries. 


THe AMERICAN REGIMENT. —Where can I find | 
a list of the officers in Colonel Gooch’s regiment | 


(the Americans) in 1741? When the regiment 


was disbanded in October, 1742, what became of | 


the Colonel ? P. 8. C. 
Viscount Cuaworta.— Can any one furnish 
me with the date of the death of the last Viscount 
Chaworth, which took place between the years 
1673—1700 ? F. P. L. 
DELVED, Dotve, or Date? —The Atheneum 
of March 18, points out some printer's errors in a 
very useful book of quotations, compiled by Mr. 
J. Hain Friswell, and just published under the 
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| title of Familiar Words. In this work are given 
the lines : — 


“ When Adam dolve, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? ” 


According to the Atheneum there are two mis— 

takes here, and the lines ought to run,— 
“ When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ?” 

Thinking delved (a “weak” form) much Iess 
| likely to be the past tense of to delve, in Richard 
II.’s reign, than dolve (a “ strong” form), I turned 
to the only histories I had at hand, and found 
| the lines differently given in each. Keightley 
gives — 
| “ When Adam dalf, and Eve span, 
| Who was then the gentleman ? ” 

Hamilton reads — 
“ When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? ” * 


Will some of your readers settle which of the 
four versions is correct? It seems odd that there 
, should be so many different versions of the lines, 
| and it seems to me unfair to condemn Mr. Friswell! 

in two mistakes because his version does not agree 
with the Atheneum’s. Mr. Keightley’s seems to 
me the best, and the Atheneum’s the worst: for 
Richardson shows that Chaucer makes the past 
tense dalfe, and the perfect participle dolven. Any 
| reader of Chaucer would require the citation of 
some authority before believing that the past 
tense of delve was delved in Richard IT.’s time. 
As to where versus who, I should vote for the 


latter, on the score of probability. N. N. 


DiscirLe.— Where did the word discipulus get 
its letter », which appears also in disctplina? But 
for its presence in the latter word, I should have 
suggested puellus as its possible parent, i.e. discens 
| puellus. But etymologists only give disco as the 
root ; whereas, it is clear to me, that somewherg 
there must exist another root which supplied the p ; 
unless, indeed, it is simply euphonious. 

Apna Bers. 


PowER oF FrankING.—I have in my collection 
| of franks one of the late Duke of Gloucester’s. It 
| is not signed, as would be expected, with the name 
of H. R. H.'s peerage, as is the case with all the 
other royal franks I have; but with his Christian 
name, “ William Frederick,” being the usual way 
in which royalty signs except in the cases of franks. 
This leads me to ask, whether the royal family 
had the power of franking independently of the 
| peerages they held? I shall be glad of informa- 

tion on the subject, either in “N. & Q.” or pri- 
vately from any one who could tell me. With 
whom I should be glad to exchange franks, or 
autographs, if they liked. Il. F 
Union Club, Oxford. 
[* This is the reading adopted by Southey in his Wat 
Tyler —Eb.] 
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Fustran ry Napies.—The following occurs in | 


an inventory of the time of 
What does it mean ? — 
“ Itm, a new cusshion of fustian in naples w® knoppes 
of black silke.” ; 
; bi Fie 
Tue O’Connors or Kerry. —I am desirous of 


knowing whether there has been any late publica- 
tion in regard to the history of this Sept. David 


King Henry VIII. 


O’Connor, of this race, founded the “Siol-t-Da,” | 


a sept of Kerry. Where can I find a full account 
of him? What are the sources (at present avail- 
able) for information ? / i eS 


“Manocany,” a Cornish Brverace. — In 
Croker’s Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson (edit. 
1835, vol. viii. p. 53), we read : 

“ Mr. Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar to his 
country, which the Cornish fishermen drink. They call 
it ‘Mahogany’; end it is made of two = of gin and 
one part treacle, well beaten together. I (Jas. Boswell) 
begged to have some of it made, which was done with 
proper skill by Mr. Eliot. I thought it very good liquor ; 
and said it was a counterpart of what is called Athol por- 
ridge in the Highlands of Scotland, which is a mixture of 
whisky and honey. Johnson said, ‘That must be a better 
liquor than the Cornish, for both its component parts are 
better.’ He also observed : ‘Mahogany must be a modern 
name: for it is not long since the wood called Mahogany 
was known in this country.’” 

1, Who was Mr. Eliot ?* 

2. Does any one know of Cornish fishermen 
— a drink called “ Mahogany ” ? 

3. If so, can the name “Mahogany,” applied to 
this drink, be explained ? 

GroreeE C. Boase. 

Penzance. 


St. Maenvus, Orxwey.—lIs it true that Sir 
aoe Senge: of Canons Ashby, co. Northamp- 
ton, » went several successive summers to 
Orkney for the purpose of taking drawings, and 
architectural plans, with other details, of the 
cathedral of St. Magnus? Is it true that he en- 
tered most perseveringly into the whole scope, 
plan, and particulars of this ancient and interest- 


ing building, and compiled an elaborate record of | 


its present state? Is it true that, in his zeal for 
minuteness, he had scaffolds erected under the 
vaulting of the roof, and thereon lay upon his 
back, close under the bosses of the ceiling, in 
order that he might copy them the more correctly ? 
If these things are true, as alleged, and that only 
one copy of these drawings and memoranda exist, 
it is highly desirable that others be made there- 
from. Surely this point is worthy the considera- 
tion of Scotland, if Sir Henry would permit his 
handy work to be multiplied. P. Huremryson. 





{* Edward Eliot, created Baron Eliot of St. Germains, 
co. Cornwall, Jan. 30, 1784; ob. 1804. He is frequently 





mentioned in Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son.—Ep. } 


Powrtett MSS.: Mary, Queen or Scots. — 
| I have heard it asserted that there was formerly 
in the possession of the Powlett family a collec- 
tion of MSS., contained in several volumes, bound 
in old red morocco, small folio size; consisting 
principally of copies of letters to and from Sir 
Amyas Paulet, during the time that he was Go- 
vernor of Fotheringay Castle and gaoler of Mary, 
Queen of Scots; and that, about twenty-six years 
ago, these papers passed into the hands of a Mr. 
Blackett, a surgeon in Green Street, Grosvenor 


— 

Mr. Blackett has been dead some time. Is it 
known what has become of these MSS., or in 
whose keeping they are at present? They may 
possibly be known to some of the many writers 
who have made the history of this unfortunate 
Princess their peculiar study; and there can be 
no doubt that they must contain information of 
the highest interest in connection with the last 
years of her life. E. MC. 


Quotations WANTED.— 

“ The sun slept on his clouds, forgetful of the voice of 
the morning.” 

“ Immortal till his work is done.” 
“ The storm that wrecks the winter sky, 
No more disturbs their soft repose, 
Than summer evening’s latest sigh 
That shuts the rose.” 

[The second stanza of a poem entitled “The Grave,” 

by James Montgomery. See “N. & Q.,” 1* S. x. 353.] 
F. R. 8. 

Can any of your correspondents tell me where 
I shall find these lines ; — 

“ Sometimes the young forgot the lesson they had learn’d, 
And loved where they should hate ( ) like thee.” 
Is not this the original of the saying attributed 

to Napoleon I, about the sublime and the ridi- 

culous ? — 

“L’on ne sauroit mieux faire voir que le magnifique et 
le ridicule sont si voisins qu’ils se touchent.”—Fontenelle, 
Dialogues des Morts, Sénéque et Scarron. 

X. H. 


“ Retribution in a Auman hand is Havock, and not 
Justice.” 
J. H. 








Youghal. 


| 

| THomas Ruppman axp Jon DRuMMoND, 
| M.D.—Some time ago I purchased a copy of a 

book published in Edinburgh, 1720, called — 

| “The Letters and Negotiations of Sir Ralph Sadler, 
| Ambassador to King Henry 8th of England to Scotland ; 
| containing the Transactions of two memorable Embassies.” 
| 
| 

| 

' 


On the fly-leaf, written in Ruddiman’s fine bold 
manly style, was the following interesting memo- 
rial of friendship for a man of whom we should 
like to know something more; and an impor- 
tant literary acknowledgment not mentioned in 
Lowndes : — 
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. “ss . . ' . . > 7 
“ Viro longe optimo ac eruditissimo Joanni Drummond, | pendious Liistory of the Cotton Manufacture, says, 
> . . 


M.D., hune Librum, sua precipue cura in lucem editum, 

lubens meritoque dono mittit, studii sui in eum, existima- 

tionis, et grati animi qualecunque monumentum futurum. 
“THo. RuDDIMAN. 


“ 22 Junii, 1720.” 
Can any of your readers give information about 
Dr. Drummond ? J. G. 


at p. 15, that Highs “preduced the ingenious 
machine known by the name of the Spinning 
Jenny, and which he so called after his daughter, 
her Christian name being Jane.” 
Most, if not all, other writers on the subject 


| State, that Hargreaves (for whom the invention is 


Roman TrssER&®.—Some years ago I purchased | 


about a peck of tessere which had been taken 
from the floors of a Roman villa, some portions of 
which had been discovered in a field about two 
miles from Lyme, in Dorsetshire. (The discovery 
is mentioned in Arch. Journal, March 1854, p. 49.) 
These tesseree are made of chalk, white lias, blue 
lias, and red brick. About one-third part of them 
have been reset, and placed in the centre of the 
floor of a small antique building belonging to me. 
They were reset, not on the earth, but in a shallow 
hollow, or dish, about an inch deep, cut out of a 
slab of stone. The cement used was Portland ce- 
ment: the water was from a well in the valley of 
Sidmouth, away from the sea—good, pure, drink- 
ing water. Not long after the slab of stone, with 


also claimed) named it after his daughter Jane; 
but he never had a daughter.* We 

Starvep Grass rin Cotoene CatuEeprar.— In 
the north aisle of Cologne Cathedral, near the 


| western entrance, are four or five of the finest old 


the tessellated pavement set in it, all in one solid | 


mass, had been placed in the floor resting on the 
solid earth, I observed that a white efflorescence 
formed on the surface of the pavement; as if some 
salt were issuing from the work, and crystallising. 
This crystallisation proceeded, and proceeds most 
rapidly in dry weather. After an absence of a 
month, I once found that the undisturbed action 


| March. 


stained glass windows I have ever seen. They 
are, I think, immediately opposite to the beautiful 
modern windows in the south aisle, presented by 
Ludwig, King of Bavaria, and contrast curiously 
with them. I should be glad to know the date, 
artist, and donor of them—the latter es ecially. 
The only shield of arms that I soundi, we is that 
of the Counts of Leiningen (ancestors of Her 
Majesty the Queen), which is several times re- 
peated. Joun Woopwakb. 
New Shoreham. 


Josepu Vien, Artist. —In the Atheneum of 
the 25th of March, there is the following para- 
graph relative to the chestnut tree which is popu- 
larly believed to burst into leaf about the 20th 
I should be glad if authorities can be 
given by any one for the tradition with regard to 


| Vien, and if any record of the trial can be found. 


had produced an effect nearly an inch thick: so | 


that the tessellated pavement looked as if it were 
covered with a quantity of white cotton wool. 
This, however, is only one instance out of many. 
On brushing it off, and putting my tongue to it, 
it tasted like saltpetre ; and it produced combus- 
tion, like that salt, when thrown into the fire. 


I am anxious to stop the formation of this salt, be | 
it nitrate of potash or anything else: for not only | 


does its appearance spoil or hide the colours of 
the tessere, but they themselves are thereby re- 
ceiving injury, as in some places their top surfaces 
have broken up and flaked off. 
gested painting over the work with oil, but I fear 
this would darken the colours of the tessere. I 
have several times applied washes of Bartlett's 
silicate of potash, but altogether without any good 
effect. Could any correspondent of “N. & Q.,” 
learned in chemistry, point out to me any remedy ? 
P. Hutcurson, 
Sone.— When he thinks of the days that are 
gone.” Some fifty years or more since, I met 
with a short piece the burden or refrain being the 
above line. 
to any one who would help me to it again. 
SEXAGENARIUS, 
Sprynine-JENNy. — What is the origin of the 
name “Spinning Jenny” ? 


| chestnut-tree. 


Some have sug- | 


As an old man, I would be thankful | 


under a similar appellation. 
| conclusion.” 


“The celebrated chestnut-tree of the Tuileries that 
bursts into leaf before its neighbours, and generally enters 
an appearance by the 1st of March, is a laggard this year. 
Crowds stare up at its bald crown in disappointment. 
The tradition which has given the people faith in the 
precocity of this tree dates, neither from the birth of the 
King of Rome, nor from Napoleon’s return from Elba. 
The date is the 20th of March, 1746. A celebrated 
painter was accused of having assassinated his rival at 
the Royal Academy on that day. The painter’s name 
was Joseph Vien. He proved before the tribunal of the 
Chatelet that at the moment of the murder he was stand- 
ing, gossiping with the Duchess de Roncevaux, under a 
He said he could identify the tree, for it 
was the only one in leaf. ‘ This alibi,’ we are told, saved 
Vien’s head ; and from that time the people have watched 
the precocious tree. It has seldom failed ; but the cold 
of the present year has been too much for it.” 

Percy B. St. Jomn. 

WiutuiaMs Faminy.—Roger Williams died 1691, 
aged sixty-eight; David Williams died 1726, aged 
seventy; John Williams died 1741, aged seventy- 





[* In Pulleyn’s Etymological Compendium, edit. 1853, 
p. 64, it is stated that “the term Jenny was derived from 
Hargreave’s wife, whose name was Jane, but whom he 
used to address by the familiar name of Jenny ; thinking, 
no doubt, as the latter had been very prolific (which was 
the case), that his new invention would be equally so, 
The result justified such a 
On turning, however, to Baines’s History 
of the Cotton Manufacture, pp. 177, 178, we find that 


Guest, in his Com- | Elizabeth was the name of Hargreave’s wife —Ep.] 
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seven. Three inscriptions on the same gravestone, 
inside Lantarnam church, co. Monmouth; pre- 
sumed to have been a father and two sons. Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” give any clew to the an- 
cestry of either of those? He will oblige by 
giving such through “N. & Q.,” or to Mr. Wm. 
Price, 
venny. 


Guwyslie. 


RicHarp WitseMaAN, SERJEANT-SURGEON TO 
Cartes I[.— When and where was he born? 
In what year did he die? And where was he 
buried ¥ * JAYDEER. 


Queries with Answers. 


Morro or tur Arms or Nova Scotra.—I en- 
close a woodcut taken from a Halifax wpe: port 
representing the arms of Her Majesty’s old and 
flourishing province of Nova Scotia, and shall be 
glad if any of your readers can explain the mean- 
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| land indicated the danger—* Nemo me,” &c. 


Glannant-y-llan, Llanfoist, near Aberga- | 


j 
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if he came from North Britain: the motto of his own 
But with 
reference to this vulgar prejudice we beg leave to place 
on record a little anecdote. A venerable friend, a physi- 
cian still living in Canada West, was ere the present 
century had entered its teens, surgeon to a Scotch regi- 
ment, the Musselburgh militia. Talking over the various 
forms of disease which he had to treat, while serving in 


| the regiment, an acquaintance remarked, “ I suppose you 


ing of the motto, which is a standing puzzle to | 


the learned on that side of the Atlantic. The 
arms are thus described in the patents granted to 
the baronets of Nova Scotia by Charles I. previous 
to 1629: 

“Ar. a cross of St. Andrew azure charged with an 
inescocheon of the royal arms of Scotland, supported on the 


dexter by the royal unicorn, and on the sinister by a | 


savage or wild man ppr.; and for the crest a branch of 
| King Shaddai, and for the happy deliverance of the town 


laurel, and a thistle issuing from two hands conjoined, 
the one being armed, and the other naked, with this 
motto— Munit hac et altera vincit.’” — Berry’s Encyc. 
Heraldica. 

The usual local rendering is “One defends and 
the other conquers.” Or it might be “ He defends 
these, and conquers the others.” Either way how 
does it apply ? X. 

[The true import and bearing of an old motto is often 
a hard nut to crack ; but we think the specimen before us 
admits at any rate of a fait conjecture. From one hand 
issues a thistle; from the other a sprig of laurel: the one 
protects, the other vanquishes. The protective or defen- 
sive character of the thistle, indicated by its prickles, is 
clearly referred to in the motto of “The Knights of the 
Thistle,” “Nemo me impune lacessit ” (No one provokes 
or attacks me with impunity). The laurel is now so gene- 
rally recognised as the emblem of victory, that not a word 
need be said on the subject. 

It is remarkable that as the old motto of the Baronets 
of Nova Scotia now figures as the motto of the colony, so 
the motto of the Knights of the Thistle is the motto of 
Scotland. 

Some of our readers may be old enough to recollect that 
in former days the national motto, “ Nemo me impune 
lacessit,” was malevolently transferred from the Scotch 
thistle to a certain cutaneous malady disagreeably affect- 
ing the interstices of the fingers. No one, it was pre- 
tended, could safely shake hands with his dearest friend 


[* See a note respecting this eminent surgeon in our 
it 8. x. 424.—Ep. } 


had plenty of this,” scratching with one hand between the 
fingers of the other. ‘ No,” said the doctor, “ during the 
whole time I was in the regiment, we had not a single 
case.—Oh, yes, I forget. On one occasion our men went 
into barracks that had previously been occupied by an 
English regiment, and a few days after several of them 
had the itch.””} 


RerorMapeEs. — In the Holy War of Bunyan, 
which is the second best religious allegory in the 
language, and, in Lord Macaulay’s opinion, nar- 
rowly escaped being the first, the author being his 
own successful rival in his Pilgrim's Progress, 
occurs the following stirring picture : — 

“But when they set out for their march, oh, how the 
trumpets sounded, their armour glittered, and how the 
colours waved in the wind! The Prince’s armour was all 
of gold, and it shone like the sun in the firmament: the 


| Captains’ armour was of proof, and was in appearance 


like the glittering stars. There were also some from the 
court that rode reformades for the love they had to the 


of Mansoul.”—P. 88, Tract Soc. Ed. 


Reformades—what and why, and instances of 
equally early use ? The word occurs again on p. 
106: “Those that rode reformades, they went 
about to encourage the captains.” 

By-the-way, is there any commentary on Bun- 
yan's Holy War? Pilgrim's Progress has been 
annotated in profusion. LEcror. 

[Bunyan's Holy War has been illustrated with notes 
by William Mason (8vo, 1782), by the Rev. George Burder 
(8vo, 1803); aswell as by Mr. George Offor in the collected 
edition of Bunyan’s Works (3 vols. roy. 8vo, 1862). Mr. 
Burder has the following note on the above passage : “ Re- 


| formades, an old word signifying volunteers. The angels are 


intended, because ‘ ministering, spirits,’ who delight to ex- 


| plore the wonders of redemption, and to serve the heirs of 


salvation.” Mr. Offor adds, “ Reformades, angel volun- 
teer officers, not attached to any troop or company.” 
Phillips, in his New World of Words, fol. 1706, explains 
“ Refurmado, or Reformed Officer, as an officer whose 
company or troop is disbanded, and yet he continued in 
whole or half-pay ; still being in the way of preferment, 
and keeping his right of seniority. Also, a gentleman 
who serves as a volunteer in a man-of-war in order to 
learn experience, and succeed the principal officers.” ] 


Sart Spreiive: ALLvpEp To BY CLassic WRI- 
reRs. —Is there any allusion, in Latin or Greek 
classical authors, to the superstition about spilling 
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ence, or references, will much oblige 
IGNORAMUS. 


[There are very many allusions to the sacred character 
of salt, not only in the Holy Scriptures, but also in the 


classic writers. Salt was used in all sacrifices (St. Mark, 


salt? Any kind friend who will supply a refer- 


ix. 49), and was especially offered to the Penates (Horace, 
Ode iii. 23 ; Livy, xxvi. 36); but we remember no classic | 


allusion to the superstition attached to spilling it. 
correspondent will find a very interesting investigation of 
the subject in Sir Henry Ellis’s excellent edition of 
Brand’s Popular Antiquities, London, 1842, vol. iii. p. 82. 
The earliest notice given there is from Bishop Hall (cha- 
ractersof Virtues and Vices, 1608—The Superstitious Man); 
but here the idea of the ill-luck is the salt falling towards a 
person, not merely the spilling it. In Leonardo da Vinci’s 
wonderful picture of the Cenacolo (“ Last Supper”), at 
Milan, Judas Iscariot is represented as overturning the 
salt-cellar as he stretches out his hand to receive the sop. 
Some persons have supposed this action alludes to the 
superstition, and some in fact say it was its origin ; but 
in Italy very little is thought of upsetting salt—the dread 
This is thought to be an omen of 
Spilling wine, on the contrary, 


there is to spill oil. 
severe sickness or death. 
is thought lucky, and everybody cries out “ allegria.” 
We should be glad to receive from our readers the earliest 
notice they may come across of this superstition. ] 


“ JERUSALEM THE GotpEN.”’ —I shall be much 
obliged to you if you will inform me where I can 
find the Latin original of the hymn commonly 
known by the name of “ Jerusalem the Golden.” © 

E. F. 8. 8. 

[ The Latin original of this beautiful hymn, by Bernard, 
a monk of Clugny, is printed in Abp. Trench’s Sacred 
Latin Poetry, second edition, 1864, p. 307, to which is ap- 
pended the following note: “In these lines the reader 
will recognise the original of that lovely hymn, which 
within the last few years has been added to those already 
possessed by the church. A new hymn which has won 
such a place in the affections of Christian people as has 
* Jerusalem the Golden,’ is so priceless an acquisition that 
I must needs rejoice to have been the first to recall from 
oblivion the poem which yielded it. Dr. Neale, as is 
known, no doubt, to many of my readers, in his Rhythm 
of Bernard de Morlaix on the Heavenly Country, London, 
1559, has translated a large portion of the poem.” } 


Heratpic.—I should feel much indebted to 
any of your readers who would be obliging enough 


Our | 


(b) Is probably not quite correctly blazoned, and might 
be paly with a fess, counter-company, Courtoys, or Curtis. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Papworth is fast re- 
covering from his late severe illness, and that his excel- 
lent and useful work is likely to proceed as heretofore. } 


Replies. 
WILLIAM, SON OF KING STEPHEN. 
(3 8. vii. 201.) 
The Art de Verifier les Dates makes this Wil- 
liam the second legitimate son of King Stephen, 
by Maude, heiress of the Counts of Boulogne. 


| When Stephen seized the English crown, he 


transferred the county of Boulogne to his eldest 
son, Eustace, who died without issue 11 Aug. 
1153, when this William (with Stephen’s consent) 
inherited Boulogne and Moreton. In 1159 he 
joined the expedition to Toulouse, and died, either 
there (Vaissette), or on his return (Ralph de 
Diceto), leaving no issue by Isabel de Warren, 
his wife. Thereupon his sister Mary, Abbess of 
Ramsey, in England, becoming his heir, was in- 
duced to abandon her numery, by Matthew, 
brother of the Earl of Flanders, and to marry 
him, who thereupon seized the county of Bou- 
logne, and maintained himself in its possession in 
spite of the pope’s efforts to have it given up to 
Constance, widow of Count Eustace, who claimed 
it in dower; Matthew’s marriage with a nun 
being deemed of no validity. Nevertheless Ida, 


| daughter of this marriage, being legitimated by 


to tell me to what families the subjoined arms 


belong :— 

(a) Bendy of six gu. and arg. within a bordure 
(erm. ?), charged with seven bezants. 

(6) Paly of six az. and ar., a fesse chequy az. 
and or. W 

[The coat which most resembles (a) is that of Vale- 
tort: bendy of six arg. and gules on a bordure sable— 
bezants. See Papworth’s Ordinary, p. 345. 


the pope, inherited the county of Boulogne (Art, 
Be 


‘ 


&e. iii. 2nd part, p. 208.) 5. 





I beg to send the following answers to Hrr- 
MENTRUDE’S queries (3"¢ 8. vii. 201) :— 

1. The Williams she mentions are identical. 
See Watson’s History of the Earls of Warren and 
Surrey. 

2. King Stephen had a natural son named 
William. His mother was named Dameta. See 
Rapin’s History. 

3. The legitimate son married the Countess 
Isabel. 

The fact that the husband of the Countess was 
confessedly Earl of Boulogne and Lord of the 
Eagle appears to me in favour of his legitimacy : 
for these were hereditary honours in the house of 
Blois, and it will be remembered that this Wil- 
liam, if legitimate, was his father’s only surviving 
son and male representative, as the two eldest 
sons, Baldwin and Eustace, died vitd patris. 

Cnarves F, 8. WARREN. 
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VOLTAIRE. 
(3" S. vii. 211.) 

Though I cannot produce evidence of the dread- 
ful dialogue between Voltaire and his physician, 
it will not appear improbable, when the following 
authentic account is considered. In the work en- 
titled, “ Voltaire, particularités curieuses de sa vie et 
de sa mort, par M, Elie-Harel,” occurs an exact 
copy of the Memoir of the Abbé Gaultier, pre- 
sented by him to the Archbishop of Paris, de- 
tailing all that passed at the death of Voltaire. 
This contains the notes that passed between the 
Abbé Gaultier and Voltaire, his visits to Voltaire, 
and the retractation which Voltaire wrote himself 
and signed. This, however, was not sufficiently 
ample to satisfy the Archbishop, and M: Gaultier 
a ene fuller form of retractation, which he read 


to Voltaire’s nephew, the Abbé Mignot, when he | 


came at six o’clock in the evening of the 30th of 
May, 1778, to fetch the Abbé Gaultier to hear his 
uncle’s confession. 


confesser, et ne se confesser qu’a vous.” 


_ The Abbé Gaultier handed the form of retracta- | 
tion to the nephew, who quite approved of it, and | 


promised him that Voltaire should sign it. They 
went to call the curé of the parish, St. Sulpice, 
and they all three entered together the room where 
Voltaire lay. They found him wandering so much 
in his mind that the abbé could not say anything 
to him, either about confession or retractation: he 
could only request that he might be sent for 
again when Voltaire should be more composed ; 


left him, his physician, M. Tronchin, came and 
found him dreadfully agitated, and crying out in 
despair: “Je suis abandonné de Dieu et des hommes ; 
et portant les mains dans son vase de nuit, et sais- 
sissant ce qui y était, il le mangea.” 
This Dr. Tronchin related to several respectable 
ersons, and added: “I wish that all those who 


ave been seduced by Voltaire’s books had been | 


witnesses of his death; no one could have borne 
such a spectacle.” Voltaire died at about eleven 
o'clock on the same night. 
very likely that the dialogue referred to did occur 
between Voltaire and Dr. Tronchin. F.C. H. 





I cannot trace any reliable evidence as to Vol- | 


taire’s death-bed. The Penny Cyclopedia (vol. 
xxvi, p. 438, art. “ Voltaire,” states “the details 
of his death are contradictory: he seems to have 


been exhausted, and only to have wished to die | 
W. Poxtanp. - | 


quietly.” 
“ Herts Guardian,” Hertford. 





The Biographie Universelle, generally considered 
to be a very trustworthy authority, says on this 
point that — P 
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“ Votre derniére lettre,” said | 
he “lui a fait une grand impression: il veut se | 


I think it, therefore, | 





[3e¢ §. VIL. Apna 8, ’05. 


“A cloud of obscurity and contradiction surrounds the 
last moments of Voltaire. . . . It has been constantly 
asserted that, when summoned by the curé of St. Sulpice 
to say whether he acknowledged the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, he turned round and said: ‘ Laissez-moi mourir 
en paix.’ According to other authorities he said: ‘ Au 
nom de Dieu ne me parlez plus de cet homme-la.’ This 
sacrilegious antithesis is not very probable, considering 
his extreme weakness both of body and mind at that 
time. However this may be, the curé, turning to the 
Abbé Gauthier, said with prudent moderation: ‘ Vous 
voyez bien qu’il n’a plus sa téte.’” 
RicwarD B, PRosseER. 
25, Southampton Buildings, W.C. 


SIR ROBERT DOUGLAS OF GLENBERVIE. 
(3"¢ 8, vii. 223.) 

The following inscription, copied from the tomb- 

stone of Sir Alexander Douglas, Bart., in the 


| Howff burial ground, Dundee, may interest your 


correspondent 8, Y. R.: — 

“= cred to the Memory of Sir ALEXANDER DovuGLas, 
Bart., of Glenbervie, physician in Dundee, and of Dame 
Barbara Carnegy of Finhaven, his spouse ; also of Robert 
Douglas, Esq., their only son—who all lie interred here. 
Sir Alexander, born 1738, died 1812 ; Lady Douglas, born 
1741, died 1815; Robert, born 1776, died 1780. By the 
heirs of Lady Douglas. 

Sir Alexander was physician to the forces in 
North Britain. His name appears upon the Statf 
down to 1802, and for wel years previously. 

I may add, that I have in my possession a copy 
of Sir Robert’s Baronage of Scotland, printed upon 


| large and fine stout paper, beginning at p. 1 and 
and this was promised. After these priests had | 


ending at p. 562 (properly p. 560, for that folio, 
as well as the three preceding, are misprinted) ; 


| being (as stated in foot-note to p. 563 of the com- 


plete book) the portion of the work as far as car- 


| ried on uy bee <= This copy of the Baronage 


bears the book-plate of George, Lord Macartney ; 
and contains a MS. index to the families, with 
corrections and additions throughout the volume, 
written in a small neat hand. To the first mar- 
ginal note on the left of p. 13 (Innes of Innes), 
are added the words : — 

This Charter is lost, but there is a Transcript of it in 
the possession of the family under the subscription of 
Gav Dunbar, Lord Register in the reign of King James 
the 5%.” 

“This Charter is in the possession of the Fa- 
mily,” is added to the first note on the right of 
same page. : 

At p. 47 (Moncrieff of that ilk), the following 
curious note is written, opposite to the paragraph 
beginning, “ XI. Tuomas” : 

“ This Person was a servant of John, 14% Earl of Craw- 
ford, Lord Treasurer. He made much money by the 


. . 
purchase of Prizes in the time of the 1* Dutch War in 
K. Cha* the 24° Reign. °Tis said that his name was not 


Moncreiff, but that he assumed that Name upon his pur- 
chase of the Estate of Moncreiff.” 





in enti satin Rite tii, i, i Ce a 
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Can any reader of “N. & Q.” throw light upon 
the origin or truth of this statement, and the ori- 
ginal surname of the person referred to? Or give 
any idea of who wrote these notes? The writer 
seems to have been well acquainted with the his- 
tory of Scotch families, particularly those in the 
North. The following, inserted after the word 
“deduced,” line 11 from foot, col. 2, p. 335 (Cum- 
ing of Altyr), may afford an additional clew to the 
writer : — 

“... He bought several Debts against the Family 
Estates, which his brother James had much encumbered ; 
had it adjudged and brought to sale, and became the Pur- 
chaser, 
grand Nephew Alexander [the undoubted head or chief 
of that illustrious family], who married —— daughter of 
Sir Ludovick Grant, of Grant, Baronet, and has issue.” 


The Alexander above referred to married in 


1773; was created a baronet in 1804, died in 1806, | 


and was grandfather of the present Sir A. Gordon- 
Cuning, Bart. A. J. 


Wartre vocat (3 §. vii. 221.) —The verses 
referred to by your correspondent H. W. T. are to 
be found in a note to p. 119 of Pinnock’s Gold- 
smith’s England, where they are attributed to 
Gower the poet, and are said to have been written 
on Wat Tyler's insurrection. I subjoin a copy of 
the verses as given, with Andrews’s translation. 

“ Watte vocat, cui Thoma venit, neque Symme retardat, 
Bat que, Gibbe simul, Hykke venire jubent. 
Colle furit, quem Bobbe juvat, nocumenta parantes, 
Cum quibus ad damnum Wille ccire volat. 

— rapit, dum Davie strepit, comes est quibus Hobbe, 

rkin et in medio non minor esse putat. 

Hudde ferit, quem Judde terit, dum Tibbe juvatur, 

Jacke domosque viros vellit, et ense necat.” 


The translation by Andrews is as follows : — 
“ Wat cries, Tom flies, nor Symkin stays aside ; 
And Bat, and Gibb, and Hyke, they summon loud, 
Colin and Bob combustibles provide, 
While Will the mischief forwards in the crowd ; 
Greg hawls, Hob bawls, and Davy joins the ery, 
With Lary, not the least among the throng ; 
Hodge drubs, Jude scrubs, while Tid stands grinning by, 
And Jack with sword and firebrand madly strides 


along.” 
P. M. 


KELLAWAY, co. Dorset (3" S, vii. 220.) —The 
hamlet or tything of Weston, or Stalbridge Wes- 
ton, co. Dorset, the early residence of the Weston 
family in that county, and more anciently in deeds 
and ‘monuments called Calewe Weston (from its 
proximity to the river Cale), is doubtless the place 
indivated by your correspondent. Thomas, son of 
Sir Wm. Weston, Knight, Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland (most probably referred to by G. W.) is 


| family will be found in “N. & Q.,” 2°¢ S, x. 266, 


| 395, 500. 








buried on the north side of the chancel of Stal- | 


bridge church. (Vide Hutchins’s Dorset, under 


“ Stalbridge,” where a description of the monu- | 


ment is given.) Some notices of the Weston 


Although Hutchins, in the earlier edi- 
tions of his work, states that no pedigree of the 
family occurs in the Visitation Books, there is a 
descent of four generations of Westons of Callew 
Weston, deduced from the Lord Chief Justice 
given in Her. Visit. co. Dorset, 1677 (penes Coll. 
Arms, Lond.) Henry W. 8. Taytor. 

Halifax. 

There can be but little doubt that Thos. Weston 
of Kellaway, co. Dorset, must be Thos, Weston of 
Callow-Weston, a manor in the parish of Stal- 


| 
bridge, belonging to the Abbots of Sherborne, and 
He died unmarried, leaving his fortune to his Ss + * . 


long held by the family of Weston. In a monu- 
ment in Stalbridge church, of about a hundred 
years since, the word is spelt Calewe, as also in a 
much older one; and in the registers of Sherborne, 
the name, now more commonly written Kellaway, 
appears under the various forms of Calway, Call- 
way, Keylway, and Keyleway. 
C. W. BryeHamM. 


State Mare (3* §. vii. 221.) — Check-mate 
(German, schach-matt) is in French échec-et-mat, 
while schach-patt (stale-mate), has its equivalent 
in the French pat, the final ¢ being pronounced in 
the French as in the German words. Landais de- 
rives pat “(suivant Ménage) de I’Italien patto ou 
patta, qui signifie la méme chose, et dont l’origine 
est trés-incertaine.” In Spanish stale-mate is mate 
ahogado, literally “ smothered mate,” a term known 
in our own game in a different sense. 

Joux W. Bons, B.A. 

41, Bedford Square, W. C. 

I think Dr. Bett will find pat to be the French 
term fur stale mate ; and faire pat to be the = 
for giving stale mate. >, M. 


Bariey (3" S. y. 358; vi. 481; vii. 84, 162.) 
The remarks on “barley” and the Lincolnshire 
dialect, by Luxpensis, remind me of a boyish 

lay in which I was once very fond of indulging. 
Ve used to form ourselves into a line, and then 
select one of our company to stand out a few 
yards to the front. As soon as he had taken his 
position he called out at the top of his voice,— 

“ Black-thorn, Black-thorn ; 
Blue milk and barley-corn. 
How many geese have you to-day ?” 
Our reply was,— 
“ More than you can catch and carry away.” 

A race then took place to certain points, and the 
one he caught not only took his place at the mark 
in front, but was obliged to carry him on his back 
to the line. We called this “playing at black- 
thorn.” I may add, that from long and careful 
observation, I have come to the conclusion that 
East Lancashire is quite as Danish as Lincoln- 
shire. The Ordnance Maps supply us with nu- 
merous farmsteads, &c., whose names are very 
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little changed, either in orthography or pronunci- 
ation, from their Danish orginals. Our local 
dialect, too, abounds in terms from the same 
source. “I can’t fin o’ my hart,” is to be heard 
any day amongst us; and to be “witsherd” this 
snowy and wet weather is no uncommon occur- 
rence. “ Kearn yo felly ah durnd kno, but yo ma 
gooa raand’t cornur and then sper,” was a reply 
given to me by a female not long ago, of whom I 
asked the road to a street in the town of Preston. 
I afterwards found that she came “fra Blegburn ” 
(Blackburn), and was no longer surprised at her 
answer. Mr. Armold, in his recent 5 es of the 


Cotton Famine in Lancashire, has noticed the | 


Anglo-Saxon element in our local dialects, but he 
seems to have been unaware of the extensive ad- 
mixture of Danish and Scandinavian terms. A 
stranger, such as Worsaae, would also find the 


intermixture of races quite as remarkable as the | 


dialect. The inhabitants of this portion of Old 
Northumbria have not yet lost all traces of their 


descent from the Danes and Northmen who at | 


different times colonised the county. T.T. W. 


Burnley, Lancashire. 


Tue Mace or Krysate (3S. vi. 159.)—The 
old mace of this corporation did not long remain 
in the possession of the Rev. Dr. Neligan after its 
sale. | 
Holborn, and purchased it from him at the request 
of my friend, Sir George Bowyer, who wished to 


present it to the mayor and corporation of Mar- | 


gate. A notice of this presentation has appeared 
in the present yolume of “ N. & Q.” and in several 
_— It is engraved in the Illustrated News. 
Nhen I obtained it the cross was lost from the 
mound; this has been restored. 
W. J. Bernaarp SmirH. 

Temple. 

Goopricn Famity, Lixconnsure (3" §. vii. 
134.)—There is now living at Hagg, near Spilsby, 
a Mr. Thomas Goodrich, aged eighty-one, whose 
progenitors were allied to the East Kirkby Good- 
riches, and no doubt that of the old Bishop of 
Ely. Wx. Barney. 


THE DopR4.is Porto (3" 8. vii. 208.) —I am 
very well pleased with the four lines of your cor- 
respondent, F. C. H., but I think it necessary to 
translate a distich by a distich. This was my 
difficulty, which I now try to meet : — 

“ The Nonal Drink. 

“T’m Nine, for I bread, water, honey, wine, 

With broth, salt, pepper, herbs, and oil combine.” 
K. 


Inscription at Coinitinenam Caste (3" 8. vi. 
384.) — See in Archeologica Aliana, new series, 
vol. iii. p. 1, a learned paper, explanatory of the 
above, by the Right Hon. Lord Ravensworth, Pre- 
sident of the Society of Antiquaries of New- 





found it in the hands of Mr. Cooper of | 


castle-upon-Tyne ; and another paper in the same 
volume, p. 279, by the late lamented Dr. Raine. 
respecting the authorship of it. E. H. A. 


AMERICAN DEPRECIATION oF Currency (3" S. 
vii. 6.) —This note reminds me of an “ historic 
doubt” which I would much thank you to solve 
| for me in relation to the American continental 
money, hundreds of dollars of which, fallen to me 
from my ancestors, I have from time to time given 
away to curious collectors. Is it true that the 
British government, or its officers with its know- 
ledge, helped the depreciation by the issue of 
counterfeit bills? The last four of -the following 
lines, from the fourth canto of john Trumbull’s 
Me Fingal, printed at Hartford, in America, in 
| 1782, point to the popular belief : — 

“ When lo! an awful spectre rose 
With languid paleness on his brows ; 


His breast-plate grav’d with various dates, 
* The faith of all th’ United States.’ 


I started, and aghast I cried — 
* What means this spectre at their side ? ’ 


* Alas!’ great Malcolm cried, * experience 
Might teach you not to trust appearance : 
Here stands, as drest by fierce Bellona, 
The ghost of Continental Money.’ 


In vain great Howe shall play his part, 
To ape and counterfeit his art ; 

In vain shall Clinton, more belated, 

A conq’rer turn to imitate it.” 

In a late reprint of this “epic poem” (New 
York, 1864,) the editor does not hesitate to assert 
that such counterfeits were distributed “by cart- 
loads,” and adds —‘‘Such was one of the dis- 
honourable modes of warfare employed by the 
British commanders here.” Sr. Tu. 


Massacuvsetts Stove (3"¢ 8, y. 298.) —If I 

| have properly consulted the indexes of “ N. & Q.” 
the query under the above reference has never 

| been answered. In Mr. Laing’s Trans. of Snorro 
| Sturleson’s Heimskringla, Lond. 1844, or rather in 
| the Preliminary Dissertation thereupon (vol. i. 
| p. 172), will be found some wore = remarks 
| upon the well-known stone on the river Taunton, 
| in Massachusetts, covered with what have been 
called Runic characters, and known as the Deigh- 
ton Writing Rock. The commentator’s estimate 
of the historical value of the inscription is not 
high. On p. 175 is a drawing of the rock, and at 
p. 176 a larger copy of the writing as given by Dr. 
Saylie and Mr. Goodwin in 1790, and by the Ame- 

| rican antiquaries in 1830. The author refers to 
Antiquitates Americane (Hafniae, 1897), and to a 

| communication of the Rhode Island Hist. Soc. to 
the Soc. of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, 

1830, and observes that other rocks similarly 

, marked are found in various parts of the interior 


wow 


a 
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of America, far from the coast — as on the Alle- 
ghany and Connecticut Rivers, about Lake Erie, on 
Cumberland River, about Rockeastle Creek. I 
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have an impression that there is also an account | 
of the Deighton Rock in one of Prof. Edward | 


Hitchcock’s Reports and in Silliman’s Journal. 
Sr. Tx. 

Dr. Percy (3" §. vii. 181.)— 

“ Dr. Percy knowing himself to be the heir male of the 
ancient Percies,* and having the warmest and most duti- 
ful attachment to the noble house of Northumberland, 
could not sit quietly and hear a man praised who had 
spoken disrespectfully of Alnwick Castle, and the Duke’s 
pleasure grounds, especially as he thought meanly of 
his (Pennant’s) travels.”—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 9th 


edit. vol. iii. p. 273. 
E. H. A. 


Lavy Temrest’s Jury (3" 8, vii. 136, 224.) — 
The Lady Tempest, who was tried for high treason, 
was Anne, wife of Sir Stephen Tempest, of Brough- 
ton, the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Gascoigne, 
of Barnbow, the second baronet, who at the time 
of his trial must have been about eighty-four 
years of age. See Dugdale’s Visitation of York- 
shire (edit. Davies), 289, 361. 

The following extracts from Luttrell’s Diary 
may further elucidate the matter to which your 
other correspondents refer : — 

“1679-80, March. The Lady Tempest, daughter to Sir 
Thomas Gascoign, by order of councill was the 34 com- 
mitted to the Gatehouse, in order to her tryall at next 
assizes at York, whither she is to goe. 

“The 17, at the assizes at York, the Lady Tempest, 
Thomas Thwing, and Mary Pressick were arraighed on 
an indictment of high treason for conspiring the death of 
the King, &c.; but they excepting against so many of the 
jury, their triall could not be proceeded with, but is putt 
off till next assizes. 

“1680, July. At the assizes at York, the 24", Thomas 
Thwing and Mary Pressicks came to their tryall on an 
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tryall ; but he challenged so many of the jury, that | 
could not be tryed this assizes, but was to stay till next. 

“ The same assizes, the Lady Tempest (daughter to Sir 
Thomas Gascoign) and Mr. Charles Inglesby came to 
their triall for high treason on account of the plott, and 
were by the juries acquitted.” 


It is satisfactory to add, that Sir Miles Stapleton 
(who was a nephew of Sir Thomas Gascoigne) 


| was acquitted in July, 1681. 


| 


The right name of the priest, who is called 
Thwing, was Thwenge. He wasalso a nephew of 
Sir Thomas Gascoigne. (See Howell's State Trials, 
vii. 1181.) 

From Dugdale’s pedigree of Gascoigne we ascer- 
tain that this Thomas Thwenge was a son of George 


| Thwenge, of Kilton Castle, in Cleveland, by Anne, 


| fourth daughter of Sir John Gascoigne, the first 


indictment of high treason on account of the Popish Plott ; 


and on consideration of the evidence, the jury found 
Thomas Thwing guilty, and Mary Pressicks not guilty. 
“ At the same assizes Sir Miles Stapleton came to his 





' charged with a fleur-de-lis or. 
| St. George, in the dexter canton a sword erect 


“* See this accurately stated, and the descent of his | 


family from the Earls of Northumberland clearly deduced, 


in the Rev. Dr. Nash’s excellent History of Worcester- | 


shire, vol. ii. 318. The Doctor has subjoined a note, in 
which he says: ‘The editor hath seen and carefully exa- 
mined the proofs of all the particulars above mentioned 
now in the possession of the Reverend Dr. Thomas Percy.’ 
The same proofs I have also myself carefully examined, 
and have seen some additional proofs which have occurred 
since the Doctor’s book was published ; and both as a 
lawyer accustomed to the consideration of evidence, and 
& a genealogist versed in the study of pedigree, J am 
fully satisfied. I cannot help observing, as a circum- 
stance ef no small moment, that in tracing the Bishop of 
Dromore ‘genealogy essential aid was given by the late 


Elizabeth, Lochess of Northumberland, heiress of that | 


illustrious house ; « lady not only of high dignity of spirit 
such as became her nchle blood, but of excellent under- 
standing and of lively talents, With a fair pride I can 
boast of the honour of her grace’s correspondence, speci- 
mens of which adorn my archives.” 


baronet. 

A Mrs. Ravenscroft, Sir Thomas Gascoigne’s 
granddaughter, appeared at his arraignment and 
trial. Can the Yorkshire genealogists assign her 
place in the pedigree ? 

C. Il. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

Tue Crosses oF St. GEorGE AND Sr. Jonn (3° 
S. vii. 200.)—The cross of St. George is borne by 
the following families, &c., as well as by those in 
Mr. Davinson’s list : — 

St. Georges, Marquis de Verac. 

St. Georges de Kerroualt. (Brittany.) 

Giorgi (Italy) in chief. 

Cibo, Prince of Massa, in chief as an augmenta- 
tion from Genoa. 

Sedeigno, arg. a cross gu., within a bord. az. 
(otherwise az., an escutcheon of St. George.) 

Grégoire, the cross slightly patée throughout. 
This is also the case with the cross in the dexter 
half of the arms of the Abbey of Creutzling. 

The city of Lincoln bears the cross of St. George 
y Arg. the cross of 


gu., are the well known arms of the city of London. 

The cross of St. George is also the armorial 
bearing of the most noble Order of the Garter. 
With a different chief in each case it forms the 
arms of the four Kings-at-Arms, Garter, Norroy, 
Clarencieux, and Ulster. It also appears in the 
arms of the College of Arms, of the Trinity House, 
and of the East India Company. With other 
charges it forms the arms of the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia (not the duchy of Savoy, which bears the 
cross of St. John), and of the Florentine family of 
Machiavelli. 

The cross of St. John is also borne by the fol- 
lowing : — 

Bishopric of Vienna (with an escutcheon of the 
arms of Austria). 

Bishopric of Costnitz. 

Family of Aspremont. 

Family of Bécherel. 
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Family of Kinzich (Prussia). 

Family of Roquette. 

Counts de Rottal, Bohemia. 

Family of Rougé (usually patée throughout). 

Family of Bulgarini (Tuscany) surmounted by 
a chev., reversed az. moving from the chief. As 
given by Siebmacher, the cross in the arms of the 
Bishopric of Constance is slightly patée. 

The cross of the Order of St. John is never 
eight-pointed in the arms of the order or of its 


knights, It was only the decoration which was so | 


formed. Joun WoopwarD. 
New Shoreham. 


De Beavvorr Famiy (3 S. vi. 147.)—Allow 
me to refer Juxta Turrtm to Smyth’s Life and 
Services of Captain Philip Beaver, R.N. (London, 
1829); and to inform him that in the early part 
of the last century, a gentleman named Peter 
Beaver, whose daughter, Martha, was married in 
1739 to Latham Blacker, Esq. of Rathescar, in 
the county of Louth, resided in the old and fashion- 
able town of Drogheda. I have their portraits, 
which are large-sized and in good preservation. 

ABHBA. 


Stow Tunes anp Quick Tunes (3" §. vi. 
27.)—I have heard the anecdote attributed to 
Rowland Hill; who, being annoyed at his foot- 
boy singing profane songs whilst cleaning the 
knives and the forks, ordered him, under the 
penalty of dismissal, to sing hymns. But as the 
work proceeded only to the tune of the solemn 
yet slow measure, Rowland Hill was compelled to 
tell the boy to return to his old style at anton 
music, otherwise his knives and forks would not 
have been ready for dinner. 

ALFRED Joun DunxIN. 

Dartford. 

Frennes Famity: Saye anp Sere (3" S. vi. 
455.) — Amongst my father’s MSS., I find in a 
MS. pedigree that — 

“ Sir W™ Fienys, Kt, made Viscount Say and Sele by 
Pat. 7 Jul., 22 Jac. 1., ob. at Broughton, 1662. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of John Temple of Stow, co. 
Bucks.” 

ALFRED Jonn DunKIN. 

Dartford. 

Rampers (3"¢§., vi. 45.)—The root of this word 
is ripa, a bank. Whence the shoal off Dungeness 
is termed Rip-rapps. In my Cesar’s Cantian 
Campaigns, I have given the present French name 
for this shoal, which is Celtic. 


ALrrep Jonn Dunxry, 
Dartford. 


Morocco (3™ 8. vii. 73.) —I tasted this drink 
when at Levens. It is, as C. C. P.’s friend states, 
“almost dark, pours like oil, and tastes mild as 
milk in its treachery.” The Morocco is always 
brought in an immense and curiously wrought 
glass to every one who dines at Levens for the 


| 
| first time; and the visitor is expected on no ac- 
count to refuse the glass, but to taste it and say— 
“To the health of the Lady of Levens!” there 
| being a current story of a curse on the house, viz. 
that, since the alienation of certain property from 
the Grahams, there should never be a male heir to 
Levens. I believe the recipe for making Morocco, 
is kept strictly secret. 

Your correspondent has made two mistakes in 
his query. Levens Hall is in Westmoreland, not 
Cumberland, as stated by C. C. P.; and it belongs 
to a branch of the Suffolk, not the Carlisle family. 

W. I. S. Horton. 

Rugely. 

MepravaL Cuvrcnes tn Roman Camps (3 
S. vi. 87.)—The churches of Caistor, Lincolnshire, 
and Porchester, Hants, are built in Roman en- 
closures. ALFRED JonN DUNKIN. 

Dartford. 


“Piscis Frotans” (3 §. vii. 55, 124.)—In ae- 
knowledging my obligations to Mr. Bryenam, I 
must at the same time express my regret that in 
my former communication I did not give some 
further intimation of the context: for, with that 
before him, I am persuaded that he would not 
have suggested the possibility of a duty having 
been laid specially on the exportation of dabs, or 
flounders. In the days of King John and Henry 
IIL, the fishery of Guernsey consisted mainly of 
congers—at that time a considerable article of 
trade. In summer they were dried. In winter 
they .were pickled. In either case, there was a 
duty paic on them. Besides which, if Piscis flo- 
tans was exported to Normandy, a duty was im- 
posed upon the boat. This Piscis flotans I suppose 
to have been the fish that was neither dried nor 
pickled ; but sent off, as it was caught, fresh and 
flabby. I should, however, be glad to have some 
authority to support this conjecture of = ¥ m 


‘fur Cottrer’s Conression or Farrn (1"*S. 
vy. 523, 571.) —I have just met with an earlier 
mention of the above than any yet referred to. It 
is quoted by Erasmus in his excellent treatise, De 
Preparatione ad Mortem : — 


“ Narrant quiddam non quidem 2 sacris voluminibus, 
sed tamen ad id quod nunc agimus satis accommodatum, 
de duobus quos imminente morte de Fide tentavit Dia- 
bolus: alter philosophie peritus erat, alter nihil aliud 
quam Christianus, rudis et anormis. Priori suggessit 

uid crederet, an Christum Deum et hominem, an natu 

le Virgine, an Resurrectionem mortuorum. Coepitq@® 
Philosophix rationibus demonstrare, non posse corjungl 
in unum ea inter que nulla esset affinitas, yelut inter 
finitum et infinitum, creatum et increatum. - - - - 1 
multis? Vacillavit homo, et precipite¢as est; hostis 
victor abiit. Alter ille rudis percont«nti quid de hoc et 
illo crederet respondit compendic, Quod credit Ecclesia. 
Rursum objicienti quid crederet Ecclesia, Quod ego, inquit. 
Quid tu? Quod credit Ecclesia. Quid Ecclesia ? Quod 
ego. Ab hoc imparato ad disputandum, sed simplici fide 
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stabili, Tentator victus discessit. 
est ad abigendum insidiosum hostem. Maxime tamen 
valet in obscuris ac dubiis.”—Editio princeps, Basil, 1534, 
4to, pp. 69—70. 
ErRIonnacu. 
Tue ANSsTRUTHER Liprary (3" §S. vi. 326.) — 
Will J. M., who speaks with such gusto of “the 
glorious Anstruther Library,” or some other learned 
Scot, kindly give me some information respecting 
the same? This collection was dispersed, I be- 
lieve in 1832, but I have never seen the sale 
catalogue. I possess a volume of pamphlets which 
belonged to this library, having the autograph of 
“W. Anstruther,” written in a fine bold hand, 
apparently at the close of the seventeenth century ; 
also having a book-plate, with the arms of “ Sir 
John Anstruther of that ilk, Baronet.” The name 
Anstruther is now commonly shortened into 
Anster. EIRIONNACH. 


Mr. Goopwyy, THe Maturemarticran (3™ §. vii. 
114, 167.) —I do not think there are any papers 
by Mr. Goodwyn in the Philosophical Transactions. 
In 1823, he published a work in two volumes 
royal 8vo, of which the following is the title : — 

“ A Table of the Circles arising from the Division of a 
Unit, or any other Whole Number, by all the Integers 
from 1 to 1024; and a Tabular Series of Decimal Quo- 
tients for all the proper Vulgar Fractions.” 

The late Dr. Olinthus Gregory, of Woolwich, 
proposed Question 1418, or the Prize Question for 
the Ladies’ Diary, 1824, as an example of the use 
which could be made of Mr. Goodwyn’s series. 
He terms them “Curious Tables of Circulating 
Periods.” 
by “ Richardson, Cornhill.” xo oe 


Docxrne Horszs (1"S. vi, 18; 3" S. vii. 185.) — 
Ome does not give any authority to show that 
his version of the epigram is a more correct one 


than that of F. B. I send you my version and 


my authority. 
In my youth, more than sixty years ago, an 


uncle of mine had in his garden a summer parlour, 


the walls of which were adorned with carica- 
tures—some of them French. One, and one only, 
has fixed itself in my memory. It was this: — 
The drawing represented a macaroni in a phae- 
ton, driving a pair of long-tailed ponies, and his 
footmen standing behind the carriage. The ponies 
had their tails buckled up in large bunches, to keep 
them out of the mud. The master, and each of 
his footmen, had large heads of hair, also tied in 
% large knot behind. And beneath the picture 
Wes this inscription : — 
2 Les Anglais barbares, du méme couteau, 
Coupe: aux rois leur tétes et les queues aux chevaux ; 
Les Fran¢ais plus polis laissent aux rois leur tétes, 
Et aussi, comine yous voyez, les queues a leur bétes.” 
; Mine probably is only an adaptation of the 
lines to the picture. I howeyer give some au- 
thority for my version. ; J. Ss. 


Hoe responsum satis | 


The work appears to have been sold | 


| “Conresstons oF A Mernopist” (3"¢ §. vii. 
223.)—The first number of the Confessions of a 
Methodist appeared in The Satirist of January 1, 
1809, and was continued in subsequent numbers. 
No. 1 of The Satirist is dated October 1, 1807. 
The 23rd, and last number of the New Series, was 
dated June 1, 1814. It then changed hands; 
| and, July 1, appeared under the title of The 
Tripod, or New Satirist. Of the last work I have 
the first two numbers, and I doubt whether any 
more were published. The caricatures of these 
numbers have the titles: —* Satirist, July Ist, 
1814. Doctor Blucher.” “ Satirist, August 1, 1814. 
The Modern Don Quixote, or the Fire King.” I 
do not know who was the editor. E. H. 


THe Mickxieton Hooter (3" S. vi. 464.)—Can 
any of your correspondents say whether our ill- 
used little English bear (the badger) haunts 
Mickleton Wood? ‘Years ago, in Rockingham 


Forest, I heard his cry. It is eerie enough. 
C. W. Barkiey. 


| 


7, Paulton’s Square, Chelsea. 

Sancrort (3" §. vy, 290.) — All the sources of 
information so kindly suggested by your corre- 
spondent were, I find, tested some years ago, with- 
out result. Your correspondent says that, about 
the year 1661, Archbishop Sancroft’s sister Ca- 
therine lived with him; but in the same com- 
munication states that the Archbishop had six 
sisters—Deborah, Elizabeth, Alice, Frances, Mary, 
| and Margaret—which agrees with my own in- 
| formation. Was Catherine a seventh sister, or is 
the name a second name of one of those in the 
| list? Who were the two nephews to whom the 
Archbishop made a deed of gift shortly before his 
| death ? Sr. Tx. 


Cooxgsry: “Av Biev” (3 S. vii. 202.)— 
| The editorial note appended to the query of 


| Ciericus explains the process of cooking au bleu, 
and the blue tinge imparted by it to fish. The 
change of colour thus effected is associated with 
an anecdote of the Court of Louis XV. of France. 
When the Marquise de Pompadour, daughter 
of Poisson, a butcher to the Invalides, but apo- 
cryphally elevated by the flattery of her guondam 
friend Voltaire to the status of a farmer of Ferté- 
sous-Jouarre, and wife of the Sous-Fermier, Le 
Normand d’Etoile, solicited the French monarch 
to invest her brother, Abel Frangois Poisson, with 
the Order of the “Saint Esprit,” the riband of 
| which is blue, Louis declined, observing, or his 
| court circle for him, that the brother of the fa- 
vourite, “ était trop petit poisson pour étre mis 
au bleu.” The monarch, however, relented; and 
yielding to the fascinations and influence of “ sa 
Pompadour,” later in the same year, an office con- 
nected with the coveted Order was granted to 
Poisson, which authorised him to bear a decora- 
| tion rivalling in lustre those of the Garter and 
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the Golden Fleece. Marmontel waited on the 


parvenu to offer his compliments on the distin- 
guished honour thus achieved, when the new 
Cordon Bleu, more consonantly with truth and 
fact than elegance and self-esteem, exclaimed 
to Marmontel’s astonishment, “ Ze Roi me de- 
crasse.”” ' 

The territorial designations of Abel Frangois 
Poisson were changed three times. When created 


Marquis de Vandiéres, the wits of the court hap- | 


pily termed him “ Marquis d Avanthiéy”’; and, in 
reference to this play of words, when the name of 
Marigny was assumed by him (why does not 


appear), he remarked, “On m’appelle Marquis | 


Avanthiér ; on m’appellera encore Marquis de 
Marinée, sachant que je suis né Poisson.” Suc- 
ceeding under the will of his sister to the estate of 
Menars, he finally adopted that name. 

The title of Pompadour, become unenviably 
historic as associated with the scandal and dis- 
grace of a corrupt court, was that of an honourable 
family which had but recently become extinct 
before the assumption of its designation and arms 
by the daughter of M. Poisson. 

The editorial note does not reply to the con- 
chiding inquiry of CLertcvs ; nor can I contribute 
to supplying the omission unless by the sugges- 
tion that, as we speak of “the Derby” being, in 
allusion to the riband of the Garter, the “ Blue 
Riband of the Turf,” so the Cordon Bleu of the 
Order of the Saint Esprit is figuratively assigned 
to expert artistes de la cuisine by the French. 

Joun Hvenes. 

Stick (3" S. vii. 200.) — Does not “ stick” in 
the sentence quoted suggest in sound, as also in 
signification, the adoption of a German word 
which may have been in use in this or in 
1692? “ Stiick, a piece, is constantly used in 
German in an analogous manner: ein Stiick Eitel- 
keit, a piece of vanity; ein Stiick Frechheit, a piece 
of arrogance ; ein Stiick Spott, a piece of railing. 
Thus,— 

“ Our author, to shew how angry and froward he re- 
solves to be . . . makes his first paragraph a compleat 
Stick [ Stiick, piece] of Railing.” 

Puitrera Swrxnerton Hvenss. 

“Tne Wuorr Dury or Man” (3"S. vii. 124.) 
Allow me to correct an error in the reference 


made by Juxta Ture to the Journal of Sacred | 


Iiterature. The articles he alludes to are in 


N. 8. vol. v.* (pp. 185, 433), and not vol. xiv. I | 


am the more anxious to point out this error, 


as I happen to know of one person, at least, who | 


on the faith of “ N. & Q.” has been disappointed 
on purchasing the wrong volume. Q. 


Bett Inscription (3" S, vii. 219.) —It often 
happens that in inscriptions in what is here called 


* I. e. Nos. 9 and 10 (April and July, 1864). 





“church text,” a letter i and an 1 in close proxi- 
mity appear so like an mas to be read for it. I 
| believe this has been the case in reading the word 
| on the bell at Abbotsham. I have no doubt that 
| the word is intended for elemosinary, the initial e 
being either omitted, or indicated only by a small 
| (’); and that the word was adopted to signify 
' that the bell was presented as an elemosinary, or 
| deed of pious alms to the church. F. C. HH. 


Tue Ortery or VALEntINEs (3"¢ 8. vii. 221.)— 
The custom of choosing a patron saint for the 
| year prevails among Catholics; but choosing a 
monthly patron is perhaps more common. The 
choice of a patron for the year is not observed on 
St. Valentine’s Day among seculars; but in religious 
communities, it is quite customary on St. Valentine, 
not to choose, but to draw a billet for the ensuing 
| year, which is headed by the name of some saint, 
| followed by the virtues for which he was most 
remarkable. Here is a copy of one of these billets 
lying now before me: —“ St. Mechtildes V. Ab- 
bess. Compunction, zeal for the observance of 
regular discipline, and abhorrence of all worldly 
discourse.” This was drawn in a Dominican 
nunnery, several yearsago. The person who draws 
the billet, proposes to invoke the intercession of 
the saint, and to endeavour to imitate his virtues, 
particularly during the ensuing year. As to the 
profane custom of choosing on St. Valentine 
“ special loving friends,” I think there can be no 
doubt that it is a remnant of the Pagan practice 
in honour of Juno Februata, on which I enlarged 
in a former article on St. Valentine in “ N. & Q.” 
vol. iii, of the present series, p.169. F.C. H. 


“Tne Fourts or Marcu” (3" §. vii. 197.) — 
| In “N. & Q.” of March 11, 1865, there is a refer- 
| 





ence to this day as not often occurring on a Sun- 
day. My friend, Mr. Robert Robson (a man far 
too modest for his attainments), has given me the 
| following retrospective and prospective Sundays 
| falling on the fourth of March; and of course they 
| might be extended : — 
“ Fourth of March on Sunday. 

« 1804, 1810, 1821, 1827, 1832, 1838, 1849, 1855, 1860, 
1866, 1877, 1883, 1888, 1894, 1900, 1906, 1917, 1923, 1928, 
1934, 1945, 1951, 1956, 1962,"1973, 1979, 1984, 2001, 2007, 
2012, 2018, 2029, 2035, 2040, 2046, 1057, 2063, 2068, 2074, 
| 2085, 2091, 2096, and so on.” 

Jno. Krrrs, Librarian, Sunderland. 


Movwyt Arnos (3 §. vii. 199.) —The catalogues 
referred to by F. M.S. are in the possession of 
| Professor Carlyle’s daughter, Mrs. Maclean. of 
Lazonby Hall, in the county of Cumberland. 
E. F BURTON. 


Carlisle. 
Oxp Sarive (3" S. vii. 229.) —I believe the 


saying is in general use, though I can speak from 
| my own experience only of Oxon and Bucks, 
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where it is applied to persons supposed to be living | 


beyond their means : — 

“To bring a noble to ninepence, and ninepence to 
nothing. 

“ Jl fait de son teston de six sols. To bring an abbey to 
agrange. Fare di trenta tre undici. The Italians also 
say, Far d'un lancia un fuso. Tocut a cloak to a button.” 


(Bohn’s Hand-Book of Proverbs, p. 172.) 
Il. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 

Sun-prats (38° 8S 
rections for making sun-dials will be found in 
Procter’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. For an 
account of the various kinds of sun-dials consult 
Brewster's Furguson’s Lectures. UH. FIsnwick. 


TRADITIONS OF AN ANcTENT WORLD (3° 5S 
95, 141, : 
on the speculations of Isaac de la Peyrére, in the 
fifth number of the Anthropological Review, May, 
1864. 
him in Bayle’s Dictionary, and M. M. Hagg’s La 
France Protestante. Epwakp PEAcocK. 

Fiemisn Srarnep Guiass rx Enetanp (3S 
vi. 472.)—In Gessert’s Geschichte der Glasmalerei 
in Deutschland und den Niederlanden, Frankreich, 
England, §c. (8vo, Stuttgart, 1839), an attempt is 
made to give a list of the stained glass stalene 
in the principal countries of Europe, and of the 
artists by whom they were executed. The cele- 
brated windows of Fairford are particularly men- 
tioned as having come from the Netherlands, 
owing to the capture, about the year 1492, of a 
Spanish ship, which Dallaway supposes was bound 
for South America; but whose destination was 
more probably Spain itself, as at that time there 
were no churches in South America; and Colum- 
bus only returned from his first voyage, after an 
absence of seven months and twelve days, 
March, 1493. 

Martin Guerards, of Bruges, is mentioned by 
Herr Gessert as one of the innumerable Flemings 
who emigrated to England about the year 1590 ; 
and who is more celebrated as a designer of out- 
line sketches for stained windows, than as a painter 
of them. I cannot find any other particulars at 
all relevant to Mr. WeALE’s inquiry, in this 
German compilation. J. Macray. 

Oxford. 

Tue Bipprxe Prayer S. vil. 152.) — 
Brsiropoia closes his extracts from the Oxford 


. Vii. 


(3"4 


. vii. 200.) — Very simple di- | 


210.)—There is a very interesting article 


| him until the 
There is also, I believe, some mention of 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with Notices of 
some of his Cotemporaries : commenced by Charles Robert 


Leslie, R.A. Continued and concluded by Tom Taylor. 
In Two Volumes. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
(Murray.) 


A biography of the great English painter, whose im- 
mortalising pencil has preserved to us “in their habits as 
the y liv ed,” so many hundred likenesses of his contempo- 
raries eminent for wit, be auty, or eloquence, with such a 
fidelity that we feel we know them all ;—a biography of 
the painter friend of Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith ; a 
biography of Reynolds, which should be at once worthy 
of the man and of the artist, has long been wanted. To 
produce such a work was a labour of love which the 
late worthy successor of Sir Joshua, Leslie, the Royal 
Academician, had imposed upon himself, and it occupied 
last moment of his life. On his death, the 
task of completing and concluding what he had left un- 
finished, was entrusted to Mr. Tom Taylor, who clearly has 
entered heart and soul into the work. He has felt that 
to write the Life and Times of Reynolds was to record, 
not only the history of the painter’s works, but to tell, it 
may be briefly but still distinctly, who were his sitters, and 
not to give usa bare list of their names, but to recall them 
to our memory by characteristic illustration. To do this 
he shows us Sir Joshua at all seasons, and in all com- 
pany ; and the result is, that while the life of Sir Joshua 


| forms the prominent object of his picture, the background 


is a rich mixture of anecdote and gossip, called forth by 
the mention of all the chief men and women of his time 
for beauty, genius, rank, power, wit, goodness, or even 


| fashion and folly, who were either his friends or the sub- 


ject of his pencil. A very full Index gives completeness 
to the book, which is to ‘be followed by a Catalogue Rai- 


| sonné of the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with Notices of 


in 


MS. Sermons with portions from the Bidding | 


Prayer. Could you find room for the whole 
prayer, as it would prove an interesting addition 
to you bill of fare? I heard Dr. Hook, at Leeds, 
use the brlding Prayer before sermon ; entering 
into much deni] of title and function of the 
nobility and gemuy of Yorkshire, with good 
effect. A. B.C. 


| in a book of reference. 


{The Bidding Prayer varies according to circum- | 


stances.— FE D.] 


their present Owners and Localities, by Mr. Tom Taylor 
and Mr. Charles W. Franks, who invite information on the 
subject. 


A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art; comprising 
the Definitions and Derivations of the Scientific Terms 
in General Use, with the History and Descriptions of 
the Scientific Principles of nearly every Branch of 
Human Knowledge. Edited by W.'T. Brande, D.C. 
&c., and the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. Assisted iy 
Gentlemen of Eminent Scientific and Literary Acquire- 
ments. Part J. (Longman.) 


Such of our readers as have, like ourselves, been in the con- 
stant habit of referring to Brande’s Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art, will be well pleased to know that a 
new and enlarged edition of this useful compendium of 
useful knowledge is in course of publication. How much 
it is enlarged we may show by a very simple statement. 
The number of articles has been so greatly increased that, 
judging from the examination we have made of this first 
part, they are half as many again in the present edition 
as in the edition of 1852; so that it is clear the book is 
keeping pace with the advancement of knowledge. One 
other claim to public favour which the new issue puts 
forth deserves especial notice—namely, it is even more 
clearly and distinctly printed than the last—a great virtue 
So there can be little doubt that 
whatever may have been the popularity of the book in its 
original shape, that popularity will increase in the ratio 
of the increased utility and fulness of the present enlarged 
and reconstructed issue. 
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The Lineage and Pedigree of the Family of Millais;: 
cording its 5 History from 1331 to 1865, be ing an Extract 
from the “ Armorial of Jersey,” by J. Bertrand Payne. 
With Illustrations Srom De signs by the Author. Private ly 
printed. 


re- 


The words “privately printed” forbid criticism ; but 
the work is so beautifully printed, got up, and age 
that it cannot fail to be eagerly sought after by all : 
mirers and collectors of handsome books on pe Ha 
rhe “ Millais” are traceable in Jersey as early as A.D. 
1331 ; and, from the names of those well-known localities 
Les Monts Millais and the Cueillette de Millais, are sup- 
1 to have been, in yet earlier times, among the opulent 
and powerful “ dwellers within the isle.” 


pose 


Books RECEIVED.— 

An enlarged and illustrated Edition of Dr. 
Complete Dictionary of the English Language. 
revised and improved. By UC. A. Goodrich, 
Noah Porter, D.D. Parts 111. and IV. 
Daldy.) 

Every fresh part of this work which we receive serves 
to justify the high terms in which we spoke of it on its 
first appearance. When completed it will be a most valu- 
able dictionary. 


Webster's 
Thoroughly 
D.D., and 
(Bell and 


Lives of the Queens of England, from the 
quest. By Agnes Strickland. 
revised and augmented. Vols. 
Daldy.) 

Though grave critics may deny the claim of this work 
to be considered of historical authority, there can be no 
doubt of its great popularity ; and by reproducing it in its 
present form—it now occupies only six volumes—Miss 
Strickland will assuredly largely increase the number of 
her readers. 

The Autographic Mirror (L’Autographe Cosmopolite), 
Nos. 26, 27, 28 
This marvellously cheap collection of photo-lithogra- 

phic facsimiles of the autographs of illustrious and distin- 

guished persons of ‘past and present times is continued 
with great spirit. Every number contains articles of 
considerable interest. 


Norman Con- 
A New Edition care fully 
V. & VI. (Bell and 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and «J- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Frierenen's Famity Devotion. Second-hand copy. 


Wanted by Mr. Joseph Simpson, Beshesiter, High Street, Edgware, 
London, N.V 


Tovn or Da. Sywrax iy seancn or tax Picrvarsqvs. 


Wanted by Dr. Fisher, 5, Appian Way, Upper Leeson Street, 
Dublin. 
Psacranrom 8. Boxavawrcona. Manuscript or printed. 
Old English Manuscripts. 
jood Specimens of Binding. 


Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, 
Hackney, N.E. 


Notices ta C 


G. 8. Mrrewext. 
Tappit poem 





Correspondents. 


“A Hawick Gill" is halfan English pint, and a 
‘a tin measure containing a quart. 


Fowzier. So much depends on state, date, &c., it is impossible to 
answer your inquiries. A fair price will no doubt be procured for them 
from Wr. Ta, lor. or my other respectable dealer in coins, 

8. & KR. Steamboats which date from \815: railways from 1825. 
Svoennam Pernace. Charles Poulett Thomson was created Baron 


19, 1840, and died Sept. 19, 1841, never having taken his 


I beq to correc statement in your Notices 
to Correspondents ( p. 272) that this book was written by the Rev. Edward 
Vares, D.D., the bi pe’ of Lord Burghley. Jt was a work af the 
Ven. Robert Nares, M.A., Archdeacon of St rfhi wd, author of the valuable 
Glossary of Old Words and Phrases, and jour me time editor af ‘The 
British Critic.—N. 

Our authority was the 


Sydenham, Aug. 
seat 


Henatpre Anomaties. ot the 


New Edition of Lowndes.—Eo. “.N. & Q.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


4S. VII. 


Aprit 8, 65. 


E,W. We cannot find that the three Bibles of \652, 1657, and 1661, are 
of any special value. “Lea Wilson states that the edition of \657 “is very 
tacorrect, but the typogra; hy good.” 


0 That of \661 has the mistransla- 
Acts vi. 3" Whom ye may appoint." 

Ennata. — $rd 8. 3. vil. p. 259, col. i. line 18 from bottom, for “ struck 
on the reverse Ag gain, * read“ struck ? On the reverse again "’; line 
13 from bottom, for™ Huhimana " read “ Kuhlman.’ 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and youmen, price ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for is. 


@«* Cases for binding the volumes of “ 2a" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Moron, rsmen. 


“Nores ann Qveniss” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The Subscription for Stamrap Corres for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher | (including the Half- 
yearly Impex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order, 
t ryable at the Strand Post OFen, in favour of Wiss G. Surrn, 32, 
Wettrxorow Srazer, Sraano, W F Ouy where also all Commomications 
vos tug Epiroa should anaes 


tion in 


“ Nores & Queains” is registered for tr 





abroad. 


Covens, Conps, Asruma, anp , Consomrrion are immediately relieved 
by Da Lococe'’s Potsonic Warsns. Another Testimonial this week 


from Mr. R. W. Cooper, Surgeon, 22, Slaney Street, Enniscorthy, 28th 
March, 1865: “ I have used them myself, and ordered them with marked 
benefit.” They give instant relief, and a rapid cure of asthma, con- 


sumption, cough, colds, and all disorders of the breath, throat, and 
lungs. Price ls. ijd., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. 


CROMBIE’S ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 
Ninth Edition, just published, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


HE ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the 
pENGLISH LANGUAGE EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. 
e REV. ALEX. CROMBIE, LL.D., F.B.S., M.R.8.L.., &e. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Just published, feap. sewed, price 2s. 6d. 


GUIDE to DOMESTIC HYDROTHERAPEIA: 
éZ the Water Cure in Acute Disease. By JAMES MANBY 
ULLY, M.D., &c., &c., Author of the “ Water Cure in Chronic 
iscase.” 


Ninth Edition, feap. 2s. 6d. sewed; or 3s. cloth, 
\HE WATER CURE in CHRONIC DISEASE: 


=. Exposition of the Causes, Progress, aud Seeptnation of various 
Chro’ of the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and 
asi i! oan of their Treatment by Water and other Hygienic Means. 
By JAMES MANBY GULLY, M.D., L.B.C.S., and F.K.P.S., Edin- 
ft F.R.M.C,S. London, &c. 

“Dr. Gully has published a large and elaborate work on the Water 
Cure, which is, we think, the best treatise on the subject that has yet 
appeared.” — Westminster Review. 

“ Dr. Gully’s book is evidently written by a well educated medical 
man. This work is by far the most scientific that we have seen on 
hydropathy."’—A theneeum. 

“ Of all the expositions which have been published respecting the 
Water Cure, this is the most tangible and complete.” 

dterary Gazette. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Sew ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


os MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising 
Receipts for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of every Meal 
of the day, and for the Nursery and Sick wa By the late ALEXIS 
SOYER. With Illustrations on Wood, & 
“Should be in the hands of every eed of a kitchen and larder in 
the kingdom.” — Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 

SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR; 
or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. 
Ninth Edition, 8vo, 15s. cloth. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 








THE PUBLIC RECORDS. 
In the Press, 


REVIEW of the REPORT made to Sm Jous 


OMILLY by THOMAS DUFFUS HARDY and J 
seewEr, ESQRS., on “Record Revelations.” By AN “ISH 
ARCHIVIST. 





Ready, Second Edition, royal 8vo, bound, 200 pages, * Post free, 


> - 
YE iC ORD REVELATION ; or, the History, » Pes 
») tion, and Tre ~ ov of the Public Re Leds of Ireland. By 
uti art England or Ireland any work 
— ‘0 e seen 11 England or Irelan 
of "We do ot remember pene ae critical knowledge has been dis- 
played, or whic h indicates a greater familiarity with archwological 
studies than ‘ Record oe oe *_ House of Commons Report. 
Dublin : W. B. KELLY, 8, Gr -afton Street. 











